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The Prince Consort and Napoleon III. 


—— 


THE popularity, of the L2fe of the Prince Consort, which has now 
reached its fourth volume, is in many respects a gratifying sign 
of the content of Englishmen in general with their form of 
Government and with their dynasty, as well as of the very great 
esteem which is so universally felt for the personal character 
of the sovereign, and for that of her much-regretted husband. 
There. can be no question that Mr. Martin’s work has great 
literary merits, but its actual success is somewhat independent 
of these. It may perhaps be said hereafter, when the personal 
reasons which now prevail for treating it with unusual con- 
sideration no longer exist, that the writer has been somewhat 
too conscious that anything which he might say in praise of his 
subject would be acceptable, to take the pains to secure for his 
book the highest claims on permanent popularity. It may be 
considered quite certain that twenty years hence Mr. Martin’s 
biography of the Prince Consort will suffer in public estimation 
for some of the qualities which make it so attractive at the 
present moment. Prince Albert most undoubtedly deserved all 
that has been said of him on the score of intelligence, capacity 
for business of the highest kind, for industry, judgment, devotion 
to duty, as well as for the purity of life and high moral 
character as to which he has seldom been equalled among 
English princes. But these are qualities which are quite suffi- 
ciently displayed by his actions and conduct, and it is hardly 
the duty of his biographer to be perpetually pointing out the 
instances of their exercise which occur from time to time as he 
proceeds with his work. We are far from saying that Mr. 
Martin is nothing but a panegyrist of the Prince Consort. But 
he is far too fond of language on which such a charge might be 
founded. His book certainly suffers in consequence—or, if it 
does not suffer now, it will suffer hereafter. It will give the 
impression, also, that the Englishmen of the present day, who will 
undoubtedly receive the book with respect and interest, care 
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more than they do for little details of the home and personal 
existence of their royal family, and that royalty itself is 
excessively anxious about its personal popularity, about the 
reception it meets with in great centres of wealth or com- 
merce or manufactures, about triumphal arches, addresses, 
inscriptions, fireworks, and the like. All these details obscure 
the figure of the Prince rather than display it, and we seem to 
be told less of the workings of his mind and his inner life than 
of his nervousness when he has to make a speech in French, or 
of his delight when one of his sons passes a good examination. 

The space of time covered, by the volume now before us 
embraces the years 1857, 1858, and the greater part of 1859. 
That is, it carries on the history from the period after the 
conclusion of the Crimean War to the ending of the Italian 
War by the peace of Zurich. Lord Palmerston is in power 
at the opening of this time, and again at the close of it. But 
he was driven from the Government early in 1858, on his defeat 
on the Conspiracy Bill, and for a year or more from that date 
the Conservatives under the late Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
were in power. The great feature in the history of England 
in this time is the Indian mutiny, which led to the assumption 
of the direct Government of the Indian peninsula by the Queen— 
an assumption which was even then considered by Mr. Disraeli 
to require the title of “Empress” in order to impress its full 
meaning on the imaginations of the Indian people. During this 
time also, the Queen and Prince parted for the first time with a 
child, the Princess Royal leaving her home to take her place as 
the wife of the present Imperial Prince of Prussia, the birth and 
christening of whose first grandchild have just lately been made 
the subject of congratulations in Germany. 

But the domestic incidents and the changes of Government 
which are here chronicled are of less importance than the 
foreign complications which occupied so anxiously the attention 
of Prince Albert. The unsteady and underhand tendencies of 
the French Emperor had already, at the close, and even before 
the close, of the Crimean War, given much cause for alarm 
to English statesmen. It was clear that though Louis Napoleon 
was quite sincere in his desire to maintain a friendship and 
alliance with England, he could not be depended upon to forego 
any opportunity which might offer itself for “consolidating” his 
dynasty by a successful war, and that in particular, he had deep 
in his mind the design, if possible, of remodelling the map 
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of Europe in a way which might obliterate the settlements 
of 1815. Then came the Orsini plot, which nearly succeeded 
in taking the life of the Emperor and the Empress, and which 
entirely succeeded. in frightening them both. The letter of 
Orsini to the Emperor was inserted in the Moniteur, and from 
that time his manner towards the Queen and the Prince became 
changed, in a way that showed him to be nurturing plans which 
they could not be made either to share or to approve. When 
the royal pair visited the Emperor and Empress at Cherbourg in 
1858, before the opening of the great basin, which seemed 
to imply a sort of menace to England, the Emperor was fresh 
from his secret engagements made with Cavour at Plombiéres, 
and had already determined on entering on the path which 
ended in his destruction. By far the most interesting part of 
the present volume relates to this time, and the figure of the 
Emperor of the French, the gloomy and dishonest conspirator, 
will strike the mind of the reader—especially if he takes up the 
book full of the late catastrophe which has left Louis Napoleon 
without even a direct heir to his fallen fortunes—more than that 
of the prosperous and judicious Prince to whom the biography 
is devoted. 

The distrust felt as to the intentions of the French Emperor 
was perhaps founded, in the first instance, on his character and 
position, rather than on any overt acts which, in another person, 
would have been necessarily incapable of a fair interpretation, 
Louis Napoleon was almost bound to be a conspirator, even 
on the throne. He had been bred to the trade, and had 
followed it assiduously up to the very moment at which he 
became Emperor. The clever Austrian statesman who said, 
after hearing of the coup d’étdt, that you could do everything 
with bayonets, except sit upon them, hit off in a few words 
the necessities of a position like that of Louis Napoleon. If 
he had not been a conspirator before he gained his throne, he 
was obliged to become one in order to keep himself on it, and 
to secure it to his heir. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
Mr. Martin’s book gives us the Emperor from the point of view 
of the English Court exclusively. He had quite a right to 
take his own views and form his own choices as to the alliances 
which he sought and the policy which he pursued. Powerful for 
a time as he was in Europe, it is probable that no one ever 
thoroughly trusted him. The only thing that was certain was 
that he was nervously anxious about the chance of his own 
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dynasty. Such is the lot of all upstarts, especially when they 
have gained their power by a coup da’étét, and have alienated 
from them all the best men in the country which has, never- 
theless, accepted them. One other thing he seems to have been 
loyal to, at least as far as the present history enables us to 
judge, and that one other thing was the alliance with England 
in his sense of its meanings and obligations. Circumstances 
made this alliance extremely valuable to him in the earlier part 
of his career as ruler of France. Nor need we suppose that he 
was devoid of gratitude for the kindness with which he had 
been received in England during his years of exile, and for the 
readiness with which our statesmen and the Court itself 
welcomed him as Emperor. Whether, if he had been victorious 
in his war with Prussia, he would have long remained at peace 
with England, is a question which we need not discuss, though 
it cannot be doubted that if the utter inability of the French 
Republicans to govern their country respectably should again 
make an Empire necessary, we may have once more to look 
to our means of defence against the possible designs of any 
future Prince of the Bonaparte family. As to other matters, 
Napoleon III. had probably no fixed designs at all, but did the 
best, as he thought, for himself, as occasion served. Still, from 
a very early period of their intercourse with him, the English 
statesmen of the day, as well as Prince Albert, perceived his 
steady and persistent desire to realizé his favourite idea of an 
European Congress, which should rearrange the map of the 
Continent in such a manner as to abolish the settlements arrived 
at at Vienna. 

First of all, early in the present volume, we find him coquet- 
ting with Russia, the power which he had joined us in checking 
by the Crimean War. There is, perhaps, somewhat too much 
made of the designs of Russia all through the present volume. 
It has been written, apparently, under the influence of strong 
anti-Russian feeling, either in Mr. Martin or in some one else. 
Thus, at one page we find it seriously hinted that Russia was 
at the bottom of the mutiny of the Bengal army in 1857, and 
the evidence for this strange fact is nothing more than the 
assertion of Prince Gortschakoff that he had nothing to do 
with India at that time. It is surely not in the sagacious and 
prudent spirit of the Prince Consort to fan, at the present 
moment, the hostile feeling which exists against a Power which 
has more than once been our friend, and on our good under- 
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standing with which so much may hereafter depend. It is in 
the same way that Russia is here represented as the tempter 
who, out of hatred to Austria, is seducing Louis Napoleon, by 
the Stuttgart interview with the Czar and his Empress, and 
by the visit of the Grand Duke Constantine, to throw overboard 
the English alliance, at least so far as concerned action in the 
East. It is quite as rational an explanation of the line taken 
by the Emperor, to suppose that then, as afterwards with 
Austria, he made advances to the Power with whom he had 
once fought successfully. Moreover, it is very probable that 
Louis Napoleon had discovered, long even before the Crimean 
war was over, that France as a nation had no interest in 
the “bolstering-up-at-any-price” policy which England seemed 
to advocate with regard to Turkey. He went into the Crimean 
war for motives very different from those which actuated the 
English Court and nation in making that war, and nothing 
could be more natural than that, when the war was over, or 
even before, this diversity of motives should produce diversity 
of action or of policy. 

The bone of immediate contention, as to which Louis 
Napoleon is supposed to have taken a line favourable to the 
Russian policy of aggression on Turkey, was the arrangement 
as to the Danubian Principalities, which he had suggested 
to Austria to occupy. The refusal of Austria to close with 
this suggestion appears to have angered and disappointed the 
Emperor. The inference of those who suppose him to have 
been always plotting for the revision of the treaties of 1815 
is, that he made the proposal in the hopes of getting Austria 
to set him an example of annexation, which he would have 
been very glad to follow as to the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 
In this question of the Danubian Principalities, England found 
herself strongly opposed to France. The good understanding 
between the two Governments was patched up in 1857, when 
the Emperor and Empress visited the Queen at Osborne, and 
an understanding was arrived at, according to which he was 
to withdraw his demand for the union of the two provinces 
under one Prince, on condition that England was to prevail 
on the Porte to annul the elections which had lately taken 
place, in which Commissioners had been nominated who were 
hostile to the union. This understanding is embodied in a 
long and able paper drawn up by Prince Albert, as a memo- 
randum of his conversation with the Emperor-at Osborne. 
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There can be no doubt as to the fact of the arrangement. But 
unfortunately, no document was signed, either by the Emperor 
or by Count Walewski, to testify to it, and in the course of 
the next year the French Government entirely ignored it. 
Mr. Martin implies that Count Walewski at the time refused 
to sign any such paper, with the conscious design of avoiding 
any engagement. Practically, the matter was settled in accord- 
ance with the view of the Emperor. 

But the event which seems to have determined Louis 
Napoleon to enter on the traitorous and dishonest course of 
foreign policy which he afterwards pursued to the end of his 
career was undoubtedly the Orsini plot, in January, 1858. Not 
many months after this occurrence, he had bound himself hand 
and foot to Count Cavour at Plombiéres, and his behaviour 
to the English Court became necessarily uncandid. He began 
to increase his armaments by sea and land, and the amount 
of his preparations created the greatest alarm in the minds 
of the Queen and the Prince. Mr. Martin gives us on more 
than one occasion the vigorous memoranda and protests which 
were addressed, in the name of the Queen, to the Cabinet, as 
to the entire absence of preparation on our part against a pos- 
sible attack from France. Cherbourg filled the Court with fear, 
and the addresses of the French colonels to the Emperor after 
the Orsini attempt, which were printed in the J/oniteur, and 
which were nothing short of demands to be led against this 
country, were certainly enough to show us that our best security 
for peace would be the strength of our own armaments. Almost 
all through this volume, in the passages which refer to the 
Indian Mutiny and the forces with which it had to be quelled, 
as well as in those in which our scantiness of preparations 
against invasion is commented on, we find the Prince and the 
Court represented as far more alive to the dangers with which 
the country was menaced than the Cabinet. It must, however, 
be remembered that the Cabinet has always to consider what 
is practicable under present circumstances, and that it has to 
deal with the majority of the House of Commons, a majority 
which usually represents only too faithfully the carelessness 
and imprudence which have become habitual to Englishmen 
in consequence of our long immunity, as it would seem, from 
even the chances of invasion. The Prince and the Queen 
naturally looked upon matters from a different point of view, 
nor could any man of moderate intelligence in the same position 

















have well failed to come to the same conclusions and entertain 
the same-wishes. But our form of government practically 
prevents any but an extremely powerful Cabinet, backed by a 
very intelligent and loyal Opposition, from taking the measures 
of precaution which, under any other circumstances, it would be 
almost treasonable to neglect. Such is the condition under 
which the government of one of the greatest and yet most 
vulnerable Empires in the world has to be carried on. 

The Orsini manifesto is generally thought to have been 
inserted in the Moniteur by desire of the Emperor, and it 
could not well have appeared there against his will. It was 
understood that its publication implied a sort of tacit accept- 
ance on his part of the mission of the liberation of Italy. 
At all events, we find that from this time the Italian question 
became uppermost in the mind of the Emperor, as far as the 
state of that very sphinx-like mind can be gathered from the 
usual indications. What was the exact extent of the compact 
of Plombiéres, it might not be easy to ascertain, but it seems 
certainly to have included the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy, at the price of the surrender of Nice and Savoy to France, 
and the Austrians once expelled from Italy, it would not be 
difficult for a conspirator against the peace and property of 
his neighbours so expert and so unscrupulous as Cavour, to 
carry out his ulterior designs against the Duchies, the Papal 
States, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The theory of 
the volume before us is, that the Emperor had assurances from 
Russia that that Power would be ready to assist him, at least 
morally if not materially, in the humiliation of Austria, and it 
seems clear that the massing of Russian troops on the borders 
of Galicia as soon as war became imminent was calculated 
upon by Louis Napoleon. Mr. Martin represents the Prince 
and the best English statesmen as entertaining very poor ideas 
of the reliance that was to be placed on the word of the 
Emperor, in his frequent assurances that he had done nothing, 
and was doing nothing, that could be justly construed as invol- 
ving aggressive designs. Lord Palmerston alone is spoken of 
as having had faith in the professions of the man whose coup 
d’étét he had been so forward to applaud. But it is quite 
obvious that Lord Palmerston is no favourite with Mr. Martin. 

The uneasiness which had been universal in the diplomatic 
world during the last months of 1858 was at once spread over 
the whole of Europe by the Emperor’s famous words to Baron 
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Hubner on the 1st of January, 1859. The words themselves, 
as Lord Granville said at the time, might have meant anything 
or nothing, but in the mouth of Louis Napoleon they were at 
once understood as meaning a great deal. It was well known 
that he had been increasing his armaments and had spoken 
with exultation to Lord Palmerston not long before of his 
batteries of rifled cannon and other preparations. There is 
every reason for thinking that England was unanimous in con- 
demning the intended aggression. In the first place, we were 
parties to the settlements of 1815, which had for their main 
object the obliteration, in great measure, of the work of the 
First Napoleon. In the second place, we were sincerely averse 
to the introduction of the principle of re-arrangement, for which 
the Emperor was so eager, as all our statesmen felt that, that 
principle once set in operation, no one could tell where the 
re-arrangement might stop. In particular, all parties among 
us were agreed on the necessity, for our security, of the main 
tenance of Belgium as an independent and neutral State, while 
we could not help feeling that that prosperous but small country 
presented very great attractions to the ambition of a ruler of 
France, and that no other European Power but ourselves was 
likely to care to go to war for the defence of Belgian inde- 
pendence. But the high moral indignation with which people 
in this country regarded the idea of the absorption of Belgium 
by France did not extend to the application of the principle of 
annexation in other cases. Englishmen in general, especially since 
Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate and ill-judged pamphlets, were full 
of false ideas as to the state of Italy, and were in consequence 
not likely to feel sorry at the prospects of achange. The intensely 
anti-Catholic feeling of the country had also lately been aroused, 
and it was felt instinctively that the blows aimed at the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope were in truth blows against the 
Catholic Church as such. But all these feelings were not strong 
enough in England to make any large or influential party ready 
to applaud the unprincipled aggression which seemed to be in 
the designs of the French Emperor. The Government of the 
day contained many men who had been violent in their lan- 
guage against the Church and against her government, but 
they were quite ready to do their -utmost to prevent a war, 
the issue of which no one could foresee. They could hardly 
wish for the triumph of Austria, and the defeat of Sardinia and 
France. They could still less wish for such a victory of France 
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as would once more place a Napoleon in the position of the 
arbiter of Europe, at a time when, if he should choose to court 
popularity by raising the only cry in which all Frenchmen would 
have joined heartily, that of hostility to England, we should 
have found that our own policy had deprived us of the chance 
of any firm ally in a possible conflict with our ancient foes. 
Public feeling in France was not more favourable to war 
than in England. The few words of the Emperor to Baron 
Hubner sent the funds down apace, and cost an immense sum 
to the country in the shock which this gave to its financial 
security. And it turned out, after all, that Austria was in a 
more forward state of preparation than her enemies. During 
the first months of 1859, the Emperor seemed to be casting 
about for a means of escape from the dilemma in which he had 
placed himself. When Prince Napoleon returned to Paris with 
his bride, the Princess Clotilde, he was very coldly received. 
His own unpopularity must have caused this in great measure, 
but it must also have been a significant warning to the Emperor 
that the nation did not approve his policy. Then came the 
mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna, where he found the Austrian 
Government willing to make more concessions than could 
have been expected. But now again, the Emperor's evil genius 
was in the ascendant, and the effects of this mission were 
rendered abortive by the proposal for a Congress, which 
emanated from Russia, at the instigation, it is said, of the 
Court of the Tuileries. It was a proposal made in bad faith 
and defeated by the very persons who had originated it. It 
must, however, be said that some of Louis Napoleon’s best 
tools in the whole matter were the blundering statesmen who 
directed the counsels of Austria. The Austrian army was one 
of the finest in the world, and its generals were more highly 
thought of than Napoleon or any of those on whom he could 
depend. Austria had a just contempt for the Piedmontese, and 
she was not afraid of France. The national feeling of all 
Germany had been aroused by the evident intrigue which had 
been set on foot at Plombiéres. The letter of Victor Emmanuel 
to the Emperor, in which he threatened to reveal to the world, 
if Napoleon now abandoned him, the manner in which he had 
been led on to commit himself to his policy of aggression on 
Austria, irritated the public mind everywhere. If Austria had 
acted with self-restraint, and had persistently forced on her 
opponents the necessity of attacking her if they wished to fight, 
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it is difficult to see how the French nation could have let itself 
be drawn into the war. But Austria did not act with self- 
restraint. She yielded to the temptation, a very strong 
temptation, it is true, of being beforehand with men who were 
evidently determined to draw her on by provocations of every 
kind, and she sent an ultimatum demanding of Sardinia a 
disarmament within three days, as the condition on which alone 
she would enter the proposed Congress. 

We need not repeat the rest. But it is clear to those who can 
look back with the light of history, that the war had reached 
its most favourable point for France on the day after the 
battle of Solferino. A week or so more of hostilities, even if 
it had been unfavourable to the Austrian arms, would have 
made it impossible to keep back the intense feeling against 
France which prevailed over the whole of Germany, Prussia 
included, and a very short time would have seen a German 
army on the Rhine on its way to Paris, to anticipate, it 
may well have been, the victories of 1870. If Francis 
Joseph had been absent from the field of battle, or if, being 
present, he had possessed a little more of the indomitable 
courage of Maria Teresa, Europe and France itself might 
have been saved from great calamities. But here again Austria 
played into the hands of her enemies. She had done so by 
precipitating the opening of hostilities, and she did so again by 
precipitating their close. The peace of Villa Franca was not 
an honest peace, for the stipulations in favour of the dis- 
possessed sovereigns of Italy were never meant to be executed. 
The Emperor was able to go back to Paris with the prestige 
of victory, but he was more and more in the toils of the 
serpentine policy of Cavour, and the Revolution might well 
count on the ultimate triumph of its principles in those parts 
of Italy which it had not as yet invaded. The Emperor had 
not carried out to the letter the engagements of Plombiéres, 
but he had secured to the Piedmontese a predominant position 
in the Peninsula, and had, moreover, let it be understood that he 
would not allow of the interference of Austria in favour of the 
execution of the Treaty as far as it regarded the restoration of 
the annexed provinces. The shameful perfidy which cost so 
many lives of the best families in France at Castel Fidardo was 
already foreshadowed in the behaviour of the French Govern- 
ment as to the Peace of Zurich. 

Our more immediate subject is with the line taken by 
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England and recommended by the Prince Consort in all these 
matters. We have said that this country was unanimous in its 
dislike of the war before it was made. But it cannot be denied 
that when, on the final defeat of the Derby Government after 
the dissolution in the spring of 1859, the Liberal party came 
again into power, with Lord Palmerston as Premier, Lord John 
Russell as Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the intense Italian and anti-Catholic pre- 
judices of the leading members of the Cabinet were enlisted in 
favour of the War of Revolution, however unjust in principle 
and however dangerous to the peace of Europe the policy which 
had dictated it. Of course the support which a British Cabinet 
could give to such a war was only moral, but it involved a line 
of conduct which encouraged the Emperor only too fatally. 
Mr. Martin’s following volume will, as we suppose, contain the 
story of the Garibaldian invasion of Sicily and of the Papal 
States, and we shall be curious to see what he may have to say 
as to the action of the English Cabinet in regard of some of 
the most openly profligate conduct that was ever tolerated 
in Europe. We may perhaps find in that next volume—we 
hope we shall—that the infamous policy of Cavour, patronized 
as it undoubtedly was by Louis Napoleon, was disapproved by 
the Prince Consort and the English Court. That will be some- 
thing. We fear it is too much to expect that we shall find that 
it was disapproved by the English Cabinet. And it is quite 
beyond all possibility that it can ever be said with truth that 
it was not applauded by the larger portion of the English 
Press and public. But unless this is the case, it will not be 
much consolation to know that the beginnings of the application 
of this bad principle to Italian politics were reprobated in 
England—not altogether on grounds foreign to her own interests 
and fears. Above all, we shall look with interest for some 
revelations as to the declaration made, if we remember right, 
by Lord Palmerston at a meeting of his supporters in the 
summer of 1860, that a change of Ministry at that time might 
lead to the defeat of Garibaldi’s designs against Italy—he was 
at the time on the further side of the Straits of Messina—and 
as to the too frank declaration of the great filibuster himself, 
in his abridged visit to this country, that he could never have 
got across those Straits without the assistance of England. 
These are things which will test the soundness of the true 
Conservatism, in the best sense of the term, which breathes in 
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all the documents which Mr. Martin gives us as having emanated 
from the Prince Consort, at the time when it was as yet un- 
certain whether the Italian war could be prevented or not. 
And we most sincerely hope that we shall find the tone of any 
future documents of the same class equally Conservative. 

It is at all events some satisfaction to find that Louis 
Napoleon received no encouragement in his downward course 
from the English Court. The present volume hardly brings us 
to the worst stages of that downward career. But the descent 
has been begun, and it is evidently against the advice and 
warnings of his correspondents and friends on and near the 
English throne. It is also evident that the bad faith of the 
Emperor was no secret to the Prince. We must suppose that 
the Emperor did not consider himself bound to reveal to Queen 
Victoria all the details of his policy, and that he may have 
considered his letters to her Majesty—the whole correspondence 
being communicated to the Cabinet—as diplomatic documents, 
in which it is generally understood that truthfulness is not the 
first object of the writer. Still, the Queen wrote to the Emperor 
as his personal friend, and his answers are couched in the 
language of almost personal affection. He owed a great deal to 
the English alliance. It was the friendship of England which had 
first enabled him to assert his position in Europe in the Crimean 
war. Before he was admitted to the circle of the potentates 
whose families occupy so many pages in that interesting annual, 
the A/manach de Gotha, he had been received in London, which 
had harboured him while he was an exile, as a crowned head 
of one of the greatest nations in the world. He might have 
hidden his plans from the Queen without any one having a 
right to complain of his reticence—but he had no right to 
misrepresent facts in his communications with her. We have 
already spoken of the mysterious compact entered into between 
Louis Napoleon and Count Cavour while the latter was on his 
celebrated visit to Plombi¢res. It appeared afterwards that on 
that occasion Louis Napoleon gave written promises to the wily 
Italian statesman, which bound him hand and foot to the 
aggression on Austria. It is very difficult to account for the 
various motives which may have influenced the French Emperor 
in this the turning action of his life. Cavour certainly was in 
communication with the secret societies, and he may have had 
it in his power to produce evidence, real or apparent, that the 
life of his Imperial host depended on his obedience to the 
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behests of the Italian conspirators. We say evidence real or 
apparent, and it must always be remembered that more 
attempts against the lives of sovereigns have been decreed 
by such societies than have ever been executed. The case 
of Charles Albert—in which the would-be assassin turned 
coward, and lived to be decorated as an Italian hero by the son 
of that same Charles Albert, and what is still more disgraceful, 
to be received into London society, elected as a member of 
one of the first London clubs, and made the trusted corres- 
pondent of the leading journal—is a case in point. As to Louis 
Napoleon, the chief thing that Cavour had to do was either 
to frighten him or to cajole him, by promises of an increase 
of territory or still less worthy offerings, and in this he 
succeeded. The craving of the Emperor for the rearrangement 
of the map of Europe, and the hatred which he seems to have 
conceived against Austria, may have gone for much in these 
dark negotiations. But that the compact was made is certain—- 
it is certain also, that when there seemed to be a strong 
probability that, after all, the irresolution of Louis Napoleon 
would make him fail at the last moment to keep his plighted 
word, he was forced to obey his new masters by threats from 
Victor Emmanuel that he would abdicate, and from Cavour 
that he would retire to America and publish the documents 
in which the good faith of the Emperor was pledged. 

Such being the true state of things, what are we to think of 
the assertions made by the Emperor to the Queen of England, 
in answer to a letter of remonstrance from her Majesty? In this 
he declared that the Plombiéres negotiations, in which he had 
been informed on the part of the Sardinian Government of the 
“tension ” of the relations between itself and Austria, and had 
replied that he could not encourage an aggressive line of con- 
duct on the part of Piedmont, but that she would be vigorously 
backed if she were attacked, or if she became involved in “a just 
and lawful war with Austria,’—came to nothing (n’eurent pas 
ad autres suites). What are we to think of his describing himself 
as the victim of misrepresentation, and declaring that all his 
measures have been absolutely peaceful ? 


The conciliatory words to M. Hubner, the despatch to Marseilles 
of six batteries, without men or horses, destined for Algeria, the con- 
struction, as an experiment, of ten gunboats, carrying each one gun, the 
armament of two troopships for the Algerine service, the purchase of 
some thousands of artillery horses to bring their number up to the peace 
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footing, finally, the progress made with the reconstruction of our 
artillery equipment begun two years before—these were what were 
taken as so many warlike symptoms, and, although there was in fact 
nothing more, the persuasion to the contrary was so general, that it 
would be difficult for me to persuade the public in France and abroad, 
that I am not even now making immense preparations for war. . . . 
But what moves me deeply, as a man, and as a Sovereign, is to see that 
a mere rumour of war, vague and undefined, is sufficient to raise doubts 
of my moderation, and to draw on me the charge of ambition, and, 
consequently, that with complications beyond the Alps staring us in 
the face, people seem to deny to France by anticipation the influence 
to which she is entitled by her rank among nations, as well as by her 
history. 

Prince Albert, at all events, saw through all this. The 
English Cabinet made every exertion to preserve peace, and 
it may be said fairly, that if war had not been determined on 
by the Emperor, peace would have been preserved after the 
mission of Lord Cowley to Vienna. But it was thought best 
to frustrate the effects of this friendly intervention of England, 
as has been said, by the proposal of an impossible Congress, 
and then came the demand of Austria on Piedmont to disarm, 
with the threat that if she did not, her territory would be 
invaded, and the war broke out. 

It may be added, that the laxity of statement, of which the 
passage just quoted is an instance, may be brought home to the 
Emperor of the French in the most crushing manner on other 
occasions. Every one knows how the Convention of Villa Franca 
was brought about by a personal interview between the two 
Emperors of Austria and France after the battle of Solferino. 
It appears that at that time the Emperor Napoleon was already 
weary of the war. It had brought him, indeed, a series of 
military triumphs, but it had cost him a great number of his 
best soldiers, and the prospect of the continuance of the cam- 
paign around the fortresses of the Quadrilateral in the heat of 
an Italian summer was by no means encouraging. At the 
same time the feeling in Germany in favour of Austria was 
becoming almost uncontrollable, and another defeat of the 
troops of Francis Joseph would have brought, as has already 
been said, a German army to the banks of the Rhine. Under 
such circumstances, it was almost necessary for the Emperor 
Napoleon to obtain a peace, whether it settled or left unsettled 
the Italian question. But how was this to be brought about? 
The French Emperor addressed himself, through his Ministers, 
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to the English Cabinet—Lord Palmerston had by this time 
succeeded Lord Derby as Premier, and Lord John Russell was 
our Foreign Minister—and he suggested that England should 
propose, as a neutral Power, certain terms for an armistice to 
which he promised to agree. These terms were more severe on 
Austria than those which were actually agreed upon in the 
interview between the two Emperors. England was asked to 
propose the surrender of Lombardy and of the Duchies to 
Sardinia, and the creation of Venetia into an independent 
State under an Austrian Archduke. This the English Cabinet 
refused to propose. A few days later, before the interview 
between the Emperors, England was again asked to give a 
“moral support” to terms of the same character, involving the 
separation of Venetia from the Austrian Empire. Again the 
Government refused, though this time Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell were inclined to yield, and the refusal was, 
as we understand Mr. Martin to say, telegraphed to the Emperor 
at once. 

Such appear to be the facts as to the attitude of the English 
Cabinet. But when the Emperors came to meet, the terms on 
which they agreed fell, as has been said, far short of the suggested 
terms of which we have been speaking. Now it appears undeni- 
able that the Emperor Napoleon, speaking and writing to the 
Emperor of Austria as brother to brother, and gentleman to 
gentleman, gave him to understand that the three Cabinets of 
England, Prussia, and Russia were ready to support those 
other terms, and the Emperor of Austria acted in the belief 
that he was receiving, from his late foe in the field, more generous 
terms than those on which the neutral Powers were prepared to 
insist. On the day of the meeting the Emperor Napoleon wrote 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph as follows: “Ayant fait con- 
naitre les premi¢res propositions que j’avais addressées 4 votre 
Majesté, non seulement les Cabinets de Londres et de St. Peters- 
bourg ont déclaré étre préts 4 les soutenir vivement, mais le 
Gouvernment Prussien a fait dire que, si l’Autriche refusait, 
elle ne devrait plus compter sur son concours ni materiellement 
ni moralement.” “Against his copy of this letter,” says 
Mr. Martin, “the Prince Consort has written: ‘Quite untrue, 
as nobody knew anything of these stipulations.” “On the 
12th of July,” continues Mr. Martin, “the Emperor of Austria 
wrote to the Emperor of the French: ‘Je remercie votre 
Majesté de la preuve de confiance qu'elle me donne en me 
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faisant part de l’acceptation par les trois Cabinets de ces pre- 
miéres propositions.’ These letters very soon became known 
at head-quarters, in England, Prussia, and St. Petersburg. But, 
even if they had not, it was impossible to leave unnoticed the 
Emperor of Austria’s words quoted in the text. [Mr. Martin 
here refers to the declaration made by the Emperor of Austria 
that he had accepted peace only after being convinced that he 
could obtain more favourable terms by direct negotiation with 
the Emperor of the French than those to which the three 
neutral great Powers were likely to give their moral support 
as a collective project of mediation.] Accordingly, Lord John 
Russell in a despatch (July 27th) instructed Lord Augustus 
Loftus, our Ambassador at Vienna, to give a formal denial 
to the statement that England had adopted any terms as proper 
to be submitted to Austria. A similar denial had previously 
been given by the Prussian Government through Baron Werther, 
their representative at Vienna.” 

The natural inference from these facts is certainly not very 
creditable to the veracity of the Emperor Napoleon. But it 
must be remembered that he had other means of ascertaining 
the minds of people in England besides formal communications. 
He was himself in the bad habit of leaving his Ministers in the 
dark, and negociating himself with foreign Powers behind their 
backs. His Ministers often were instructed to blow hot while 
he blew cold, or the reverse. It is-by no means unlikely that 
men like Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, the two most 
powerful members of the Cabinet, both of them, also, extremely 
hot in their sympathies and notoriously indiscreet, if not dis- 
loyal, in their language, may have given Louis Napoleon more 
ground for his assertions than is furnished in the documents 
which Mr. Martin has had to use. Something of the same kind 
may be true of Berlin as well as of London. 

It is not pleasant to discover from the pages of Mr. Martin 
that Louis Napoleon, having, as it may be said, filched a peace 
from the Emperor of Austria by misrepresentations of the 
opinions of foreign Cabinets, was afterwards pressed by some 
members, at least, of the English Government, to violate the 
engagements which he had contracted at Villa Franca. Certainly, 
no reasonable critic can admire those engagements as a settle- 
ment of the Italian troubles. They did not satisfy the ambition 
of Cavour, they did not satisfy the Revolutionary party in Italy, 
they did not accomplish the compact of Plombiéres, and they did 
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not please the English sympathizers with the Italian Revolution. 
They were convenient to no one except Louis Napoleon 
himself, as a means of retiring from a position fraught with 
danger, while he was undefeated in the field, and yet not 
so fully victorious as to have brought the German nation in 
arms upon him. His own programme of the freedom of Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic was not carried out. The 
Duchies were to be restored to their lawful sovereigns, the 
Pope was to remain undespoiled. All this was wormwood 
to men like Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, the 
English Premier and the English Foreign Secretary. It required 
all the prudence of the majority of the Cabinet, backed by 
the strong good sense of the Prince and the Queen, to prevent 
our falling into the trap which the French Government set 
for us, and coming forward as the proposers of a Congress, 
in which the agreements of Villa Franca might be superseded. 
But what is altogether inexcusable is that the chief members of 
the Cabinet were not loyal to the policy which had been 
decided upon, and which, as we gather, was the only policy 
to which the Sovereign would have consented. Not only did 
Lord John Russell prepare a scheme of his own for the settle- 
ment of Italian affairs, but Lord Palmerston actually wrote 
letters to the French Government, denouncing in the strongest 
language the peace which had been made. And yet it was 
perfectly well known, and assumed as a thing beyond question, 
that England would never spend a shilling or sacrifice a man 
for the support of the policy for which her Prime Minister 
thirsted to see the war rekindled. It actually became a matter 
of speculation whether Sardinia would not continue to fight 
with the support of this country against the united forces of 
France and Austria. The English Premier actually proposed 
that the stipulation about the Duchies, by which Francis Joseph’s 
consent to peace was purchased, should not be inserted in the 
Treaty of Zurich. 

And then, within a very few months, came the just 
humiliation of these same men, but, at the same time, 
something very like the humiliation of their country. It is 
well known that the Duchies were soon annexed to Pied- 
mont. Then came the time for Cavour to pay the price 
for the bargain which he had made. Nice and Savoy had 
to be ceded, and these same English Ministers were furious 
and clamorous. And yet, before the Duchies were annexed, 
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and while, against the policy which was that of the Crown 
and the Cabinet, they were doing all that they could to bring 
about the annexation, they were distinctly warned by Count 
Walewski that France must have some equivalent increase of 
territory and population, if she allowed Sardinia to become 
so large a State on her own borders. The very men who 
insisted on the violation of the agreement of Villa Franca, in 
order that the Dukes of Modena and Parma might be dis- 
possessed of their territories, were fairly enough told by the 
French Ministers that the cession of Savoy and Nice to France 
was the natural and logical consequence of that violation. 

What the future history of Europe and of France may have 
to record about the Bonaparte family, it would be useless to 
attempt to conjecture. But it may surely be said that the 
fortunes of that family have not ceased from the first to the 
last, as far as we are able to speak of them, to be marked 
by a signal exercise of that dramatic justice of Providence 
which would have fitted them, in the days of A®schylus, to 
furnish the subject for one of his most solemn trilogies. By 
the humiliation and enfeeblement of Austria, the Emperor 
Napoleon prepared the instrument of his own terrible chastise- 
ment in the power which is spoken of in this volume as the 
weakest and most distracted of the great European Powers— 
Prussia. The Italian war of 1859 was the direct parent, so 
to speak, of the war between Austria and Prussia, with Italy 
for an ally, in 1866, and it need hardly be said that that war 
of 1866 was the cause of the rivalry between France and 
Prussia, which brought about the catastrophe of 1870. The 
devout partisan of the principle of the rearrangement of the 
map of Europe, and of the annexation of Nice and Savoy, 
lived to see himself and his armies prisoners, lived to hear 
of his own deposition, and to die an exile after France had 
herself been dismembered, and the poor young Prince, in whose 
interest the war of 1870 was made, has just perished in 
the saddest manner possible at the hands of a band of South 
African savages, leaving his childless mother as the only repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign whose words set Europe in a panic 
on the Ist of January, 1859. Misfortune has always its claims 
on our sympathy, especially when the sorrows which it brings in 
its train fall most heavily on those who have not been the 
most active agents in the mischief which it is sent to chastise. 
Nations and families are dealt with by Providence as having a 
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corporate and continuous existence, and the most innocent of 
their members or the most religiously minded of their genera- 
tions are often selected to bear that fuller temporal punishment 
which those before them have deserved, but have been less fitted 
to undergo. Their lot seems hard in this world, but it is only 
in this world that it can be truly hard. The young Prince 
and his mother have the sympathy of Christians all over the 
world. So had Louis the Sixteenth and his family, when on 
them fell the chastisement for the long accumulated crimes 
of the Bourbons of France. But it is not the less true that the 
lessons of history are meant by Providence to be considered as 
such, and that the tragedy of the Bonapartes may be put by 
the side of the tragedy of the Bourbons in the minds of 
Christian philosophers. Let us trust that, if either Bourbons 
or Bonapartes ever regain the throne of France, they may show 
that the teaching of adversity has not been administered to 
them in vain. 
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THE political world of this nineteenth century has seen nothing 
of those great Cardinal-statesmen who once had so large a 
share in directing the destinies of Europe. Times are changed, 
and a statesman of to-day would be as surprised in having to 
do with a Cardinal in other than religious affairs, as would have 
been a Cardinal-statesman of the past had he found himself 
questioned and his policy criticized in the midst of one of our 
modern parliaments. The century most distinguished by such 
Cardinals was the sixteenth. It saw the death and beheld the 
birth of some of the most eminent among them. Mazarin, 
indeed, was not born until 1604, but Ximenes, Adrian, who 
became the sixth Pope of that name and the last Roman Pontiff 
born north of the Alps, and our own Wolsey died and the great 
Richelieu was born during the preceding hundred years. And 
during the most stirring times of the sixteenth century lived the 
famous Cardinal Granvelle, the trusted Minister of Charles the 
Fifth and of Philip the Second. 

When Ximenes was dying in Spain and Adrian of Utrecht 
was entering the Sacred College, Anthony Perrenot, better 
known in history as Cardinal Granvelle, was born on August 20, 
1517. His birthplace was probably the village of Ornans, 
situated about ten miles to the south-east of Besancon, now a 
small tawn of some three thousand inhabitants. Anthony was 
the second of fourteen children. His family were respectable, 
although by no means of noble rank. His grandfather was the 
petty magistrate of Ornans, while others of his family had filled 
the post of notary in the Imperial town of Besangon. In the 
year following Anthony’s birth, his father on entering the 
Parliament of Déle procured for himself a patent of nobility, 
and by his services to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, whose 
Chancellor he became, he obtained a similar patent for the petty 
magistrate of Ornans. Nicholas Perrenot, who never let slip an 
occasion to push himself and his family on in the world, bought 
a small estate in Burgundy, whence he and his more famous son 
Anthony derived their name of Granvelle. The son received 
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his early schooling at Besancon, whence in 1530 he went to 
the University of Padua, at that time the most famous seat of 
learning in all the south of Europe. There the future Cardinal, 
if he did not become himself a learned man, at least learned to 
reverence learning in others. He there became acquainted with 
the great scholars Sadolet and Bembo, and soon acquired their 
friendship, which, as the letters of those learned men show, he 
was able to repay by his influence at the Court of Charles the 
Fifth. Anthony completed his studies at the University of 
Louvain, where he frequented both the arts and divinity schools. 
In the public disputations for winning his degrees in law and 
in theology, he is said to have greatly distinguished himself. 
It was at Louvain that he first met many of those divines and 
scholars who by his influence, at a later date, were chosen to 
fill episcopal sees in the Low Countries. At a very early age 
he received the tonsure, as a sign that he was to embrace the 
ecclesiastical state. By letters dated from Bologna, December 
13, 1529, Pope Clement the Seventh, at the instance of the 
Emperor, acting at the request of his Chancellor Granvelle, 
made the latter’s son a Roman prelate, chamberlain, and notary- 
apostolic. Anthony was then scarcely more than twelve years 
old. Three years later, the young prelate was invested by the 
Emperor with a prebendary in our Lady’s Church at Antwerp. 
At the age of twenty-two he was ordained priest, and was 
nominated by Charles the Fifth to the episcopal see of Arras. 
Paul the Third having approved the nomination, Anthony was 
consecrated bishop at Valladolid in the spring of 1543. About 
the same time, through his father’s influence with the Emperor, 
he became prebendary of Cambray, provost of Mechlin, and 
shortly afterwards commendatory abbot of several monasteries. 
A canonry, too, fell to his lot in “the most holy and noble” 
Church of St. Lambert at Liege, to hold which was a pledge 
that its possessor was of noble birth. This fact made Anthony 
covet the honour. To win it, he had to urge his father’s and 
his grandfather's titles, and the mention of his own nobility 
made in the Pope’s letters creating him a Roman prelate. The 
chapter of St. Lambert allowed these claims to nobility, and 
thenceforth the youthful Granvelle could point to his canonry 
when any from envy twitted him about his humble birth. The 
Bishop of Arras, in swallowing in so many fat livings, seems to 
have had no qualms of conscience. Unfortunately it was at 
that time too much the fashion everywhere for prelates to hold 
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a plurality of benefices. The Council of Trent had not as yet 
been held to abolish the abuse. In this wise the Bishop laid 
the foundations of his fortune. At the same time he was busily 
employed in affairs of State, which seem to have given him more 
concern than the affairs of his diocese. Perhaps, however, the 
best excuse he could have urged for such conduct was, that in 
serving the Holy Roman Empire he was serving the interests 
of the Catholic Church. 

As in most of these affairs of State in which he was early 
engaged he was associated with his father the Chancellor, two 
or three only need some passing comments. The Bishop of 
Arras was in these merely serving his apprenticeship as a 
statesman. His career does not become of primary importance 
until the reign of Philip the Second begins. Before this he 
assisted at the various Diets of the Empire as one of the 
representatives of Charles the Fifth. He went as the latter’s 
Ambassador to the Council of Trent, and delivered at a pre- 
liminary meeting of the Fathers a discourse denouncing the 
conduct of Francis the First, King of France. Judging from 
this discourse—considered by contemporaries to be a master- 
piece—it would seem that political oratory was a lost art in the 
sixteenth century. Of this speech, the historian of the Council 
says that it was full of bitterness against the French monarch, 
and even against the Pope, who had remained neutral when 
the French and Imperials were fighting! The year following, 
the Bishop, along with Alva, negotiated the treaty by which the 
Landgrave of Hesse gave himself up to the Emperor. The 
Bishop has been accused of falsifying a word in the treaty after 
its signature, so as to enable the Emperor to keep the Land- 
grave perpetually in prison. As even Sleidan, the fierce 
Lutheran writer whom Charles the Fifth nicknamed his liar, 
does not bring such a charge against the youthful Granvelle, it 
may be dismissed as slanderous. In 1550 Granvelle lost his 
father. The Emperor, as a Venetian Ambassador relates, was 
wont to spend long hours in discussing State matters with the 
Chancellor. “Nobody,” said the monarch, “understands better 
the affairs of my dominions than Nicholas Granvelle. ... He 
has, it is true, his weak points, such as his desire to enrich 
himself and to advance the interests of his family, and I have 
spoken to him about them, Still ’tis such failings great men 
often have.” On the death of the Chancellor, Charles showed 
his high opinion of him by intrusting the seals of the Empire 

1 Pallavicini, Hist. Conc. Trid. lib. v. 4. 
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to his son and by making the latter president of a council 
composed of men of learning and of lawyers from all parts of 
Charles’ vast Empire. Five years afterwards the Emperor 
abdicated at Brussels. On this solemn occasion the Bishop 
of Arras addressed the assembly in the name of the new 
Sovereign, Philip the Second, whose knowledge of French was 
too scanty to allow of his making a speech in that tongue. 

The new Sovereign employed Granvelle in negotiating the 
truce of Vaucelles, and subsequently in dictating to France 
terms for peace by the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis in April, 
1559.. On Philip’s departure from the Netherlands in that same 
year, Granvelle was left to be the chief Minister and adviser of. 
Margaret of Parma, the Regent. It was a difficult position to 
fill at any time, and under the circumstances of the times it was 
impossible to hold it without becoming the object of suspicion 
and of hatred. The people saw in the new Minister only a 
foreigner, the representative of an unpopular and inflexible 
monarch. The nobles looked upon him as a stranger, a plebeian 
and a churchman, who was preferred before them and set over 
them to control and report upon their doings. The partisans 
of the so-called Reformation and the propagators of new and 
false doctrines beheld in him one who although not perhaps a 
very zealous pastor, yet from policy would oppose their designs 
and punish such as dared to foster them. The Regent, into 
whose ears words were ever pouring from all sides to poison 
her mind against ‘her Minister, soon came to hate him as one 
who, while she held the symbols of power, was in reality her 
master. And even Philip, whose slightest nod was to Granvelle 
a command, began at last to suspect his Minister because he 
ventured, always with great circumspection, to suggest some 
policy not quite in harmony with the royal fancies. The clergy, 
too, were not wholly favourable to Granvelle, especially the 
regulars, who looked upon him as the man who had brought 
about the erection of the new bishoprics and had suggested that 
the revenues of some of their abbeys should be devoted to the 
support of the lately created sees. In this way Granvelle soon 
became the best-hated Minister of his age, until a worse than 
he appeared in the person of the terrible Alva. Nevertheless 
this intensity of hatred was unmerited. Had Philip been a 
constitutional monarch it is certain that Granvelle would have 
carried out a policy in the Low Countries far different to that 
which was dictated to him from Spain. He disapproved, 
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although this disapprobation is not to his credit as a pastor 
of souls, of the erection of the new bishoprics. When the 
matter was decided, however, he obeyed the King’s wishes in 
the matter, and allowed himself to be named Archbishop of 
Mechlin. At about the same time he received from Rome news 
that, at the Regent’s request, he was to be elevated to the 
rank of Cardinal. This news was conveyed to him in a letter 
from Cardinal Borromeo, whom the Church now honours as 
St. Charles. Granvelle hesitated, until he knew the King’s 
mind, as to whether he should accept the proffered dignity. 
It was eventually conferred on him in a most flattering manner, 
the Pope sending him not merely the biretta, but the Cardinal’s 
hat also by a special legate. At the close of 1561 the new 
Cardinal Archbishop made his solemn entry into Mechlin, to 
the great joy of his clergy and people. The nobles held aloof 
from the ceremony and the rejoicings, saying they had not been 
invited, which was the case, as the Cardinal feared that ‘an 
invitation would have met with a refusal. The triumph of 
Granvelle was short-lived, and served only to bring the dislike 
of the nobility to a crisis. 

Orange, Egmont, and Horn were the chief instigators of 
events destined to drive Granvelle from the provinces. The 
three sent a joint letter to Philip, to complain of the Cardinal’s 
conduct. Orange, outwardly civil to Granvelle, was known to 
be no friend to him, and was im reality his most dangerous, 
because most cunning, foe. Egmont, always hearty in all he 
did, openly showed his contempt for the Cardinal by clothing 
his servants in a coarse livery intended to ridicule Granvelle’s 
garb. Horn was suspected of befriending men who were ready 
to take the prelate’s life. Caricatures and libels on the Minister 
were circulated in every direction. The nobles refused to 
partake of his hospitality, and kept away from Councils of 
State in which he presided. By these means all the mistakes, 
all the acts of severity committed by the Government were 
made, in the people’s eyes, to appear as the acts of the Cardinal 
alone. Yet he had advised the King to moderate his severity 
to the stubborn people of the Netherlands. He had persuaded 
the King publicly to disown any desire to introduce into the 
provinces the Spanish Inquisition. His correspondence is full 
of persuasive arguments in favour of milder and wiser measures 
than the rigorous ones Philip urged. “One must think twice,” 
he wrote, “ere we issue such absolute decrees, which would be 
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by no means so implicitly obeyed here as they would be in 
Italy.” Still the people, probably unaware of Granvelle’s real 
opinions, persisted in throwing all blame on him. In vain, 
groaning under the burden of the obloquy cast on him, did he 
beg the King to come in person to the Netherlands. The royal 
presence only could allay the general discontent, he urged. 
Philip, who loved to boast that he never moved except with 
leaden feet, could not be brought to extend his journeys further 
than Segovia or the groves of Aranjuez. Granvelle’s position 
was growing unbearable. “You would not know me,” he wrote 
to the King’s secretary, “so white have my hairs grown.” Yet 
he was a bold-hearted man, disdaining ridicule, and disregarding 
threats. He continued to pass to and fro, even after dark, 
between Brussels and his villa outside the gates, on foot and 
almost unattended. When nobler guests would not come to 
his table, he laughed, said the loss was theirs, and invited 
humbler persons to share his meals. All this time he laboured 
harder than any over-worked merchant’s clerk. Strada mentions 
that in writing his history he had before him a large volume of 
notes that had passed between the Minister and the Regent 
while together in Brussels. Granvelle spoke and wrote fluently 
and well French, Spanish, Italian, German, and Flemish. He 
often employed five secretaries at the same time, dictating to 
them long despatches in five different tongues.” Indefatigable 
and dauntless as was the Cardinal, the hour came at last when 
he was forced to succumb, and, on pretext of visiting his aged 
mother, whom for nineteen years he had not seen, at Besancon, 
he left Brussels on March 13, 1564. Great was the joy of the 
nobles at his departure. Masquerades and banquets were held 
in honour of the event. The nobles, says Viglius, behaved on 
the occasion like a lot of boys let loose from school. Yet, even 
on the showing of so unimpeachable an authority on this point 
as Grotius, nothing went well after Granvelle had gone. The 
dismissal of Granvelle—for such the leave of absence sent to 
him by Philip must be considered—was an act of folly and of 
weakness on the part of the monarch for which both the 
Sovereign and his subjects subsequently paid dearly. 
Granvelle had been too early accustomed to the active life 
of a diplomatist and statesman to relish greatly the retirement 
into which he was sent. He undoubtedly never lost an occasion 
for reminding his Sovereign of his existence and readiness to 
serve the State wherever Philip might choose to send him. 
2 Levesque, Mémoires de Granvelle, ch, i. p. 215. 
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Meanwhile he kept a watchful eye on passing events, although 
ostensibly playing the part of a man of refined tastes, endowed 
with time and fortune to indulge them. In 1557 one of the 
Venetian Ambassadors estimated Granvelle’s property to be 
worth 250,000 scudi in ready money, tapestry, furniture, and 
the like, while from his see and benefices the same authority 
says he received an income of 10,000 scudi.* Even if this 
estimate is correct, it would seem from Granvelle’s own letters 
that only two years later his affairs were in a bad way, owing 
to the enormous expenses he had incurred and the little he had 
received in the service of Charles the Fifth and of his son. He 
threatened to retire to Arras unless Philip would help him to 
pay his debts and defray his expenses. Philip sent him at last 
a present of money, and made him Abbot of the rich Abbey 
of Saint-Amand.* This, and the revenues of his archiepiscopal 
see, probably freed the Cardinal from debt and enabled him to 
become at Besancon a noble patron of learning and of men of 
letters. As his secretary, he employed a youth of nineteen, 
already giving promise of making his name famous in the world 
of learning. This was the great Justus Lipsius. To select 
works for his. library and to take charge of it, the Cardinal 
employed first the learned Frisian, Suffridus Petri, and after- 
wards the younger Pighius, the eminent antiquary of the age. 
Many other men of learning were attracted to Besancon by the 
Cardinal’s bounty or by his choice library. In gratitude, over 
a hundred books are said to have been dedicated to him. The 
Cardinal has left us, in his own words, an account of his retreat 
at Orchamps. “I am really not as badly off here,” he writes to 
a friend, “as I should be in the Indies. I am in sweet places, 
where I have wished for you a thousand times, for I am certain 
you would think them appropriate for philosophy, and worthy 
the habitation of the muses. Here are beautiful mountains, 
high as heaven, fertile on all their sides, wreathed with vineyards 
and rich with every fruit; here are rivers flowing through 
charming valleys, the waters clear as crystal, filled with trout, 
breaking into numberless cascades; here are umbrageous groves, 
fertile fields, lovely meadows: on the one side great warmth, on 
the other side delectable coolness, despite the summer's heat. 
Nor is there any lack of good company, friends, and relations, 
with, as you know well, the very best wines in the world.” 
3 Badovaro MS. quoted by Motley, in Rise, S-c., vol. i. p. 129. 
4 Papiers d’ Etat de Granvelle, vol. v. pp. 657, seq. 
5 Motley, Rise, Gvc., vol. i. p. 2113 Papiers d’Etat de Granvelle, ch, viii. p. 115. 
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While dwelling in this delicious seclusion, the Cardinal encour- 
aged Plantin to print the famous Polygot Bible, and procured 
at his own expense copies of the Greek versions in the Vatican 
library. He caused an edition to be printed of the Summa of 
St. Thomas, and distributed it wholly at his own cost. The 
Cardinal likewise published other works by his generosity, and 
endowed Besancon with what were long known as the Granvelle 
schools. Indeed that town owes much to Granvelle’s liberality. 
It would be doing an injustice to Granvelle’s memory to 
pass over in silence his character as a pastor of the Church. 
From what has been said, it will have been noted that Granvelle 
shared in the too common practice of his times as regarded 
plurality of benefices, and that affairs of State forced him or 
drew him away from the affairs of the dioceses successively 
confided to his care. These things certainly tarnished the 
pastoral character of Granvelle, although at the same time the 
customs and abuses of his age and his early entry into the 
service of the State are extenuating circumstances that plead 
strongly in his favour. By his care, too, in his absence his 
dioceses, both of Arras and afterwards of Mechlin, were ably 
administered by excellent ecclesiastics chosen by the Cardinal. 
During the time the latter was Archbishop of the city of 
Mechlin, it suffered much, first at the hands of the Image- 
Breakers, and afterwards in Alva’s reign, during what is known 
as the English Fury, on August 1, 1579. From that day, 
during five long years, the town remained in the hands of 
the Protestant invaders. Nevertheless, in spite of such sad 
events, much was done for the spiritual wants of the diocese 
while Granvelle was its Archbishop. Provincial Councils of 
great importance were held, and the doctrines of Baius con- 
demned. In these things, although he was absent, the Cardinal 
took an active and beneficial part. As, however, this is not the 
place to enter into details about the ecclesiastical history of the 
diocese of Mechlin, those of our readers interested in it we 
must refer to Canon Claessen’s interesting account.® Cardinal 
Granvelle, finding at length that his return to the Netherlands 
was impossible, resigned his archbishopric in the beginning of 
1583. In June of the same year he was elected by the metro- 
politan chapter of Besancon to fill the vacant see of that 
archdiocese. Before this, however, the Cardinal had been 
employed in important affairs of State. 
6 Revue Catholique for 1874. 
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In 1566 he visited Rome, and though it was the year of 
St. Pius the Fifth’s election to the See of Peter, the Cardinal 
seems not to have been present at the Conclave. He in all 
probability arrived after it was concluded. In 1570 Granvelle 
was again in Rome, this time as the envoy of Philip the Second, 
in order to negotiate an alliance between Spain, Venice, and the 
Holy See against the Turks. A treaty was signed and solemnly 
sworn to, and proclaimed amidst great pomp, at St. Peter’s on 
May 25, 1571. Perhaps as a reward for his services on this 
occasion, Cardinal Granvelle became Viceroy of Naples. In the 
month of August the Bay of Naples was crowded with shipping 
gathered together on the still blue waters, not by the spirit of 
commerce, but by the approach of war. The treaty proclaimed 
at St. Peter's was bearing its fruit. The hour had already 
sounded when the decline of the Moslem power was to begin. 
Had the policy of the Venetian Republic, of Philip the Second, 
and of the great Pontiff St. Pius the Fifth, been supported by 
Christendom, the Eastern Question would not still be in this 
century of ours a source of fear and of disquiet to the world. 
Christendom, however, had been divided by heresy, and few 
princes were left to share the chivalrous enthusiasm of Don 
John of Austria. This Prince now came to Naples to receive 
amid great pomp and public rejoicing, from the hands of the 
Cardinal Viceroy, acting as Papal Legate, the Standard of the 
Cross, which less than two months later waved victoriously at 
Lepanto. Granvelle governed in Naples until 1575, with much 
wisdom and greatly to the benefit of the country, as even hostile 
historians admit. The coast defences were strengthened to keep 
off the Turkish cruisers, brigandage was suppressed, justice was 
well administered, the supply of grains was abundant, and 
though an unfortunate dispute, of which some account is given 
by Strada, arose between the Viceroy and the Archbishop of 
Naples, many measures for the benefit of religion were put in 
execution. 

Granvelle took part in the Conclave which elected Pope 
Gregory the Thirteenth. On quitting Naples, the Cardinal 
resided in Rome until 1579, when the King summoned him to 
take part in State affairs at Madrid. When Philip went to 
conquer Portugal, the Cardinal acted as Regent in Spain. On 
the monarch making his triumphal entry into his capital, on 
his return from Lisbon, the only person who rode beside the 
King was the Cardinal. The marks of esteem and confidence 
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thus shown to Granvelle naturally made the haughty Spanish 
nobles jealous of him. Granvelle had not long to enjoy his 
honours or to bear with the envy of his fellow-mortals. In 
the early part of the year 1586 he was attacked by a slow 
fever. A few days before his death the Cardinal dictated his 
last will. He left the greater part of his fortune to his nephew 
and nieces, although others were not forgotten. He left legacies 
to his successor in the archbishopric of Mechlin, to the dioceses 
of which he had been pastor, to the Carmelites of Besancon, and 
to the Jesuits at Madrid. Granvelle, as the summer closed in, 
gradually grew feebler, and one author relates that by his strict- 
ness in observing the fasts of the Church he greatly weakened 
himself. The end came on September 21, 1586. Three days 
before his death the dying statesman received a consoling letter 
from the King’s own hand. In his last moments Cardinal 
Granvelle devoutly listened to the Franciscan Father who had 
piously attended the prelate through his last long illness. It 
was noted that the Cardinal’s edifying death fell on the same 
feast—that of St. Matthias—as did the death of his great master 
Charles the Fifth. Cardinal Granvelle’s remains first rested in 
Madrid, but, in accordance with his wishes, were afterwards.placed 
in the family vault in the Carmelite church at Besancon. 

In estimating Cardinal Granvelle’s character, it must be 
admitted that he was not always all that could be desired in 
one so high placed in the Church. The Jesuit Strada, relent- 
lessly accurate in all his statements, speaks in severe terms of 
Granvelle’s moral conduct during his viceroyalty at Naples, and 
it is too certain that Granvelle was not averse to a sumptuous 
and luxurious style of living, such as did not become his means 
and his station. Still, these things do not justify the reckless 
stone-throwing at Granvelle’s character in which some heretical 
authors have indulged. The learned Belgian archivist, M. 
Gachard, agrees with Mignet in a fairer estimate of the 
Cardinal’s character, and recognizes in him one of the ablest 
statesmen of his age.’ De Thou describes him as one “famous 
by the extent of his learning, by his linguistic accomplishments, 
by his manly eloquence, and by the vast experience he had 
acquired in the management of matters intrusted to him to 
negotiate.” Strada tells us that in eloquence Granvelle was 
second to none; but, as has been said, eloquence, at least in 
public speaking, was by no means at the best in the sixteenth 
7 Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe IT. vol. i. p. clxxii. 
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century. The Jesuit goes on to say that his powers of persuasion 
were so great that none could resist him. This may readily be 
believed, if it be recollected that more than once Granvelle was 
able to persuade the stubborn Philip to act in a way contrary 
to his previous intention. Strada adds that Granvelle was 
so laborious that often, rather than break off from work, he 
neglected sleep and food; that his faithfulness was such as is 
not often found in courts; and that while retaining the favour 
of the princes he served, he never was their flatterer, their 
courtier, or their slave.2 Aubert Mirzus is still louder in his 
praise of Granvelle. Grotius, in spite of his efforts to decry 
Granvelle, gave him the highest praise when he said that on 
the departure of the Cardinal from the Low Countries all order 
and all religion were there overthrown. Several modern writers 
are equally explicit in expressing high opinions of the Cardinal. 
M. Belaing calls him a perfect minister, whose noble character 
was always equal to the circumstances, often difficult, of his 
life, and that he was a devoted yet not base subject, and was 
great without being proud. M. Duvernoy—a Protestant—and 
the learned Groen van Prinsterer pass equally favourable judg- 
ments*on the Cardinal. Even Motley admits that Granvelle 
was a man of great capacity, though the American historian 
does his best to destroy the reputation of one who was a friend 
to Spain and to Philip the Second.” The time has now 
come when the biographer can conscientiously write the life 
of Anthony Perrenot, Cardinal Granvelle. The labour will 
not be light, for the materials for such a life exist in immense 
quantities ; still the labour would be well worth the pains. 
Until such a biographer is found, Granvelle can afford to await 
a little longer for full justice to be done him. “His age,” says 
M. Gerlache, “misunderstood him, for he lived and struggled 
against the most violent of political passions.” The world has 
often been led to misunderstand him even down to our own 
times. Cardinal Granvelle’s character has served to exemplify 
the Cardinal’s motto: Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 
It still awaits patiently a fair and unprejudiced judge. 
WILFRID C. ROBINSON. 

8 De Bello Belgica, vol. i. 

® For the opinions of the two first named gentlemen, see Bulletins de la commission 
royale d’ histoire, series i. vol. ii. p. 312, cited by Gachard. For Groen’s views 


consult Archives de la maison d’ Orange, vol. iv. p. 253. 
10 Motley, Rise, &c., vol. i, p. 127. 
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IX.—MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND CLAUDE NAU.! 


IN our last number we learn from Nau that the preparations for 
Mary’s escape from her prison in Lochleven had advanced so far 
as to afford a reasonable hope that they might be ultimately 
crowned with success. He continues his Narrative in the 
following terms : 


“Shortly after the events last mentioned, George Douglas 
made as if he would secretly cross the loch near the castle ; and 
having gone into the water as far as his horse would carry him, 
he made signs to the Queen. Hereupon his brother ordered 
that a volley of cannon-shot should be fired at him, and this was 
done very promptly. Then followed a long conversation 
between the brothers, angry and full of threats. Being irritated 
by this more than ever, George devoted himself with increased 
energy to the object he had in view; and he pressed the nobles 
of the Queen’s party to see that her affairs were put into good 
order in anticipation of her speedy delivery from prison. 

George Douglas’s next attempt was to deal with the 
boatman. First, he tried to persuade him to carry a trunk into 
the castle, and afterwards to bring it back again to him ; giving 
him to understand that it contained only papers connected with 
certain matters of business in which the Queen was interested. 
The lad, who had already carried over some packages, now 
suspected their design, and spoke out frankly; for he had 
already been won over to George’s service. He could clearly 
see, he said, what George was driving at. Such a plan would 
never succeed; nay more, it was fraught with danger. If 
George would but tell him without reserve what he wanted him 
to do, it should be done, even at the risk of his life. When 
George saw that the lad was in earnest, he let him into the very 
depths of his plan, which was, to carry the Queen off in this 


1 Continued from n. Ixvii. p. 344. 
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same trunk. He and the boatman discoursed the matter 


between them, and the end of it was that they decided upon 
getting her away, disguised in a borrowed dress, although under 
the eyes of every one. All other plans were difficult of execu- 
tion and easy of discovery. When this arrangement had been 
completed, without further delay George went to the noblemen 
and asked them to fix a day on which they would meet in the 
town near to Lochleven, there to receive the Queen. They 
should bring with them all their forces under arms, and her 
Majesty might be informed of the whole plan by letters, which 
were to be conveyed to her by the boatman. 

The Laird of Markyston, who had the reputation of being a 
great wizard, made bets with several persons, to the amount 
of five hundred crowns, that by the fifth of May her Majesty 
would be out of Lochleven. From this circumstance, and from 
somé other hints said to have been given by the Queen’s own 
party, the Laird of Lochleven received a warning to be on the 
watch, and to take every precaution. He was more especially 
put on his guard against William Douglas. 

Here I must not forget to say that the Earl of Moray now 
began to be suspicious about Lethington, for he had ascertained 
that he was making advances towards her Majesty. Thinking 
to discover on what terms he stood with her, Moray caused a 
false alarm to be raised in the town in which they both were 
staying, to the effect that the Queen had escaped from Loch- 
leven. Hereupon Lethington and many others mounted their 
horses and prepared to escape; for they dreaded that they 
would now receive the just punishment of their offences. Even 
while Lethington was making advances towards the Queen, he 
held his groynd with Moray, whom he saw to be the stronger of 
the two. Having as yet received no direct assurance from her 
Majesty, he continued to amuse her with fair words ; for he was 
afraid that he would be paid the wages which were his due. 
In his presence the nobles amused themselves by taunting each 
other with the treasons and misdemeanours which they had 
committed against the Queen ; the one threatening in her name 
to have the other punished. They imagined that they had 
made abundant provision against the possibility of such an 
occurrence. But God, Who always confounds the wicked, had 
arranged matters in another fashion. 

It happened very conveniently, that the Laird’s wife (whose 
business it was to be the constant companion of her Majesty, 
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and to act at once as spy and keeper) at this time gave birth to 
a child; and as a consequence, the Queen had more leisure to 
prepare for her escape. She pressed forward the matter with 
the greatest anxiety ; for she perceived that the present oppor- 
tunity was very precious, and that, if the Laird’s wife should 
again be astir before the affair were ended, it would become 
doubly hazardous. 

The Laird and the old Lady of Lochleven made sport of the 
Queen, even before her face, upon the subject of her reported 
escape, which had got abroad; and they boasted that they 
would take good care of her. William Douglas too became 
much suspected at the last; partly because, when he gambled— 
to which he was too much addicted—he made show of a large 
amount of cash, with which the Queen had provided him ; 
partly because, on one occasion, as he was delivering a bundle of 
letters to the Queen, which had been insecurely tied together, 
he let them fall to the ground; a circumstance which did not 
escape the observation of the Laird’s daughter and niece, who 
generally slept with the Queen, and were always in her com- 
pany. These two young girls (they were of about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age) had conceived a great affection and regard 
for her Majesty ; more especially the Laird’s daughter. 

A day or two after this incident of the letters, and appar- 
ently as a consequence of the reports then current about the 
Queen’s escape, the Laird’s daughter had a dream. She dreamt 
that William Douglas brought a black raven into the house, 
which flew away with the Queen, as she was standing on the 
edge of the loch. Her Majesty, when she heard of this dream, 
was apprehensive that if it were talked about it might tend 
to confirm the surmises which already were current as to her 
escape, and (what was of greater moment) might strengthen the 
suspicions which had been conceived against Douglas. She was 
so earnest with the girl to be silent, that she promised not to say 
one word either about her dream or about the letters she had 
seen. In return, she bargained that she should be permitted to 
accompany the Queen whenever the latter should regain her 
liberty. Tothis her Majesty assented ; adding that she wished 
she could see some hope of escape, or that some opportunity 
might occur. 

One of these young women, having seen William Douglas 
in conversation with the Queen, mentioned this circumstance 
to the Laird, who thereupon questioned him on the subject. 
VOL. XVII. (NEW SERIES). GG 
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In his fear William at once ‘admitted that he had been 
solicited to carry off her Majesty; but since as yet he knew 
nothing whatever as to the time nor the manner in which it 
might be proposed, he could give no precise information; he 
could speak only in general terms. Before long he was expelled, 
for matters could not be kept so secret but that some bruit of 
them reached the Laird’s ears. In consequence of these reports 
he drove William Douglas from his house, and wrote also to his 
own brother, George, forbidding him, as he valued his life, to 
come near either the castle, or the village which stood on 
the shore of the loch. 

George’s next step was to give out that he had resolved 
upon going into France ; and this decision of his brought him to 
the village for two reasons. The one was that he might make 
his mother and brother acquainted with his intention; and the 
other was to ask the Queen to give him some assistance for his 
journey. Both the Laird and his mother were much annoyed at 
this resolution, for they did not wish to lose him entirely. They 
proposed that he should go and live with Moray, but this he 
absolutely refused to do. Hereupon the Lady of Lochleven 
asked the Queen to write a letter to George, commanding him 
to obey his mother and the Laird in this matter, which letter she 
offered to send. The Queen consented, and added several 
instructions to him, expressed in covert terms. She especially 
urged him to hasten the business, so that it should be con- 
cluded before the recovery of his sister-in-law. To this letter 
George Douglas sent an answer; and then he worked so 
successfully, that by the intercession of one of his sisters, 
William Douglas was recalled into the Castle on the last day 
of April. 

As soon as William was reinstated in his former position 
in the house, he began to make every preparation for the day 
which had been fixed for the Queen’s escape, namely, the second 
of May. Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
expulsion of William, George Douglas frequently came to the 
village to discuss matters with the other. Thus it came about 
that this very misfortune contributed in no small degree to the 
ultimate success of the enterprize ; for the Queen’s escape could 
not have been accomplished so easily if William had remained 
all the while in the Castle. This restoration was chiefly brought 
about by the tears which he was seen to shed for having led to 
the expulsion of George, but which were attributed to his repent- 
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ance for having lent himself to these practices, and for having 
lost the Queen’s service. 

While these things were in progress the Queen went one 
day, accompanied by the Laird, to take a stroll by the shore of 
the loch. As they were returning they found that the servants 
of the house were amusing themselves by making a joke of the 
Queen’s reputed escape, at that time current. One party pre- 
tended to storm the Castle, and to attack the old Lady of 
Lochleven, who, with her retainers, was standing by the water’s 
edge. These defendants on the land pelted the assailants in the 
boats. But this sport ended unhappily for two of the storming 
party in the boats. These were the Queen’s chief keepers, the 
greatest enemies and spies which she had in the whole family. 
For the person who had the principal charge in the household, 
and who bore her quite as much ill-will as the two others, 
snatched up a long harquebus, which he thought was loaded 
only with paper, and fired it off right into the midst of the 
crowd of people—a pretty good number of them—who were 
then standing on the edge of the water. Just as if he had 
picked them out, he wounded these very two persons, lodging 
seven or eight pellets in the hip of the first and a large ball 
in the thigh of the second. When he saw what he had done 
he became so frantic that he was going to kill himself. Here- 
upon the Queen’s surgeon was sent for, a man well skilled in 
his profession, who ordered that his patients should be put to 
bed, where he kept them as long as he thought it necessary. 
This accident contributed in no small degree to the success of 
the enterprize ; and when George Douglas heard of it, he and 
the rest of his party exerted themselves so as to be ready at the 
day appointed, well provided with every equipment necessary 
for the enterprize. 

According to their first plan, it was intended that the Queen 
should leap down from a wall in the garden, of seven or eight 
feet in height. Three or four days beforehand she and her two 
Semmes de chambre pretended, as if in play, to chase each other, 
all going where the first of the party had led the way. This 
game brought them to another quarter of the house, where was 
a wall equal in height to the other which had to be surmounted. 
At this point one of the Queen’s attendants (who already had 
failed to leap after her Majesty from the top of the wall), 
although she was afraid of being hurt, yet constrained herself 
to jump down, for she thought it an act of duty to do so. 
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Although she was caught, when half way over, by a gentleman 
of the household, yet she seriously injured one of the joints of 
her foot, which were very weak. Fearing what might happen 
to herself in leaping from this wall (which could not be avoided), 
or that she could not do it, the Queen sent a message to her 
friends who were on the watch for her at the other side of the 
loch, to this effect, that if she should happen thus unexpectedly 
to injure herself, in that case one of her women would remain 
in her chamber in order to let them know by a signal (which 
should be by fire) that they must withdraw. This was intended 
more-particularly for the direction of George Douglas and Lord 
Seton, who had a vessel ready for her, in which to embark and 
find safety in France. 

When William Douglas saw how much the Queen dreaded 
this plan of escape by leaping from the wall, he set himself to 
find out some other device, which should be at once easier in 
itself and less open to detection. He now proposed that she 
should escape through the great gate of the Castle. With this 
view he invited the entire household to partake of a dejeuner on 
the second of May, which was to be given in that part of the 
building which was farthest from the gate. The Queen and the 
Laird both attended. In the presence of her Majesty, and of the 
whole company, William presented a branch to each individual, 
styling himself “The Abbot of Unreason.” He made the Queen 
promise and swear that for the remainder of the day she would 
follow him wherever he went; and this done, he stood up. 
Every one laughed at him, as if he were drunk, or a very 
simpleton. 

In this part of the building the Queen remained for the rest 
of the day,.as well that by so doing she might detain the Laird 
and his wife there, as to avoid the suspicion which was sure to 
have arisen if she had retired. 

After dinner she threw herself upon a bed, letting it be 
known that she wished to rest herself: of which, however, she 
had no great desire, although she had not slept during the whole 
of the previous night. While she was lying on the bed the 
Laird’s wife was close at hand, chatting with a woman who kept 
an inn in the village. This woman was telling the Laird’s wife 
how, on that very day, a great troop of mounted men had 
passed through the town. Lord Seton was one of them. They 
said they were going to an “ Assize” (which in the language of 
that country means a Law Day), in order to accompany James 
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Hamilton of Ormston. George Douglas, the brother-in-law of 
the Laird’s wife, was also staying in the village; but of him it 
was reported that he had come to take leave of his mother 
before setting out for France. And of a truth the Lady of 
Lochleven had paid her son a visit, hoping to induce him to 
abandon his idea of going to France and to return openly to 
the Earl of Moray. She had also given him a sum of money, 
and in order to confirm him in the plan which she advocated, 
she handed to him certain letters from the Queen by which he 
was expressly commanded to go direct to Glasgow with the 
greatest possible expedition, this being the road agreed upon 
between them. 

Not only was the Laird’s wife astir that day, but the two 
soldiers who had been wounded had now recovered. One 
Draysdel also, who served within the house as a second spy, 
came back on the same day from Edinburgh, to which he had 
been sent by the Queen to receive a certain sum of money 
which she had given him. Before he set out from Lochleven 
for Edinburgh she had asked him to procure for her a piece of 
cloth called linople, with a pattern of which she had provided 
him; and on this pattern she had written to her officers 
requesting them to detain Draysdel as long as possible. And 
this they had done very successfully. 

I must not pass over two very remarkable events. The 
Laird’s mother began to talk with the Queen about her escape, 
the report of which was so rife. She assured her Majesty that 
such an event, were it to take place, would be the ruin of herself 
and her friends ; whereas it would be much better for the Queen 
to temporize, and to come to some good understanding with 
Moray. Such an arrangement, said she, would be for their 
mutual security. The Queen’s answer was very frank. Since 
she was detained where she was against her own free will, and 
detained unjustly, she would do her best to escape from prison. 
Yet the more freely she spoke the less did they regard what she 
said; for they thought that if there were any truth in sucha 
report she would keep her own counsel. 

The second noteworthy incident was this. When the lady 
was walking in the garden with the Queen she observed a con- 
siderable troop of horsemen riding along the opposite shore of 
the loch ; about whom she said she would write and send off a 
messenger to ascertain who they were. To divert her from this 
intention the Queen pretended to be very angry with the Earl 
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of Moray; and thus passing from one subject to another, she 
kept the lady in conversation until supper time had arrived. 
Supper was intentionally delayed until everything should be 
ready. 

Shortly after he had conducted the Queen into her own 
chamber, the Laird, as he was looking out of the window, saw 
that William Douglas was putting little pegs of wood into the 
chains by which the boats were fastened, one only excepted. 
This was done to prevent the Queen from being pursued. When 
the Laird saw what William was doing he spoke to him roughly, 
and called him a fool. The Queen became alarmed, and pre- 
tending that she felt unwell, she asked for a little wine. As no 
other person was in the room at the time, the Laird was com- 
pelled to bring it himself, and in doing this he forgot what he 
had noticed. Besides this, when he was at supper he ordered 
that the window should be shut, which generally was left open, 
in order that from time to time he might have an eye upon the 
loch, and observe what was passing in the village. 

As George Douglas was taking leave of his mother he sent 
the Queen a pearl in the shape of a pear, which she generally 
wore in one of her ears. This was understood as a signal that 
all was now ready. One of the maid-servants of the Castle, 
who had accompanied his mother, brought this pearl to the 
Queen, together with a message to the effect that the boatman 
who had found it wished to sell it to-George, and that he, having 
recognized it as her property, had now sent it to her. At the 
same time he promised the Queen that he would set out for 
Glasgow that very evening, and would never return. 

An hour before supper time the Queen retired into her own 
chamber. She put on a red kirtle belonging to one of her 
women, and over it one of her own mantles. Then she went 
into the garden to talk with the old lady, whence she could see 
the people who were walking on the other side of the loch. 

Everything was now ready. The Queen, who of set purpose 
had caused the supper to be delayed until that time, now ordered 
it to be served. When the meal was finished the Laird (whose 
custom it was to wait upon her Majesty at table) went to his 
own supper along with his wife and the rest of his household in 
a hall upon the ground floor. The person called Draysdel, who 
had the principal charge of the establishment, and who generally 
remained in the Queen’s room, went out in company with the 
Laird and amused himself by playing at hand-ball. In order to 
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escape from the two young women, who still remained along 
with her, her Majesty went into an upper room above her own, 
and occupied by her surgeon. She did this upon the plea that 
she wished to say her prayers, and of a truth she did pray very 
devoutly, recommending herself to God, and entreating Him to 
care for her and pity her. In this room she left her mantle; 
and having put on a hood, such as is worn by the country 
women of the district, she caused one of her domestics, by whom 
she was to be accompanied, to dress herself in the same fashion. 
The other femme de chambre remained with the two girls to 
amuse them, for they had become very inquisitive as to the 
cause of the Queen’s lengthened absence. 

While the Laird was at supper William Douglas handed him 
his drink, and as he did so he covertly removed the key of the 
great gate, which was lying on the table before him. The 
Queen was coming down stairs at the same moment, and he 
promptly gave her to understand what he had succeeded in 
doing. Directly afterwards, as he crossed the doorway, he gave 
the sign to the young woman who was to accompany her 
Majesty, and who was looking towards the window. This being 
understood, the Queen came down stairs forthwith. When she 
arrived at the bottom she noticed that several of the servants of 
the household were passing backwards and forwards, which 
induced her for some time to stand by the foot of the steps. 
But at last, in the sight of the whole of them, she crossed the 
court-yard and went out by the great gate, which William 
Douglas locked, and threw the key into the mouth of a cannon 
which was planted close at hand. The Queen and her attendant 
had stood for some time close up against the wall, fearing that 
they would be observed from the windows of the house; but 
they stepped into the vessel with a good heart. The Queen 
laid herself down under the boatman’s seat, as she had been 
advised to do, partly to escape notice, partly to avoid the danger 
of any cannon shot which might be sent after her. Several 
washerwomen and other domestics were amusing themselves in 
a garden near the loch when her Majesty went on board. She 
was recognized by one of the washerwomen, who made William 
Douglas aware of what she had discovered ; but he called aloud 
to the woman by name to hold her tongue. 

As the boat was nearing the other side of the loch, William 
recognized one of George’s servants, and observing that the 
man was armed, his suspicions were aroused. Apprehending 
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some fraud (though without cause), he hesitated to come nearer 
to the shore. At length, however, after some conversation, he 
landed ; and then her Majesty was welcomed by George Douglas 
and John Beton. 

The party now lost no time in breaking open the Laird’s 
stables and seizing his best horses. Being mounted as best she 
might, Queen Mary would not set off until she had seen William 
Douglas on horseback also, he who had hazarded so much for 
her sake. She left her femme de chambre behind her, but with 
directions that she should follow with the least possible delay. 
Two miles off she met Lord Seton and the Laird of Riccaron, 
with their followers, accompanied by whom she crossed an arm 
of the sea called Queensferry, where every arrangement for the 
purpose had already been made by Lord Seton. About mid- 
night she reached Niddry, one of the houses belonging to the 
same nobleman, where she was very honourably welcomed and 
feasted. She was provided also with dresses and all the other 
necessaries which were befitting her sex and dignity. From 
Niddry she went to Hamilton, where she remained until May 
the thirteenth, 1568, occupied in collecting all the forces which 
she could muster. 

When the inhabitants of the village of Lochleven saw the 
Queen ride past, all of them, without any exception, blessed her 
and prayed for her safety. No one attempted to raise any 
difficulty, not even the Laird’s uncle, named Becongause.[?] With- 
out losing any time, a countryman got into the boat by which 
the Queen had crossed over, and rowed back to Lochleven 
Castle, to let the inmates know that she had escaped. But the 
discovery had already been made by the two girls who were left 
in her chamber. Having gone into the upper room in search of 
her Majesty, and there having found her mantle instead of her- 
self, they concluded that she had intentionally hidden herself 
with some definite purpose ; so they went down stairs to make 
the Laird acquainted with what had happened. On their way 
they met Draysdale, of whom I have already spoken ; they told 
him that since they could not find the Queen they concluded 
that she had escaped. Draysdale was much amused, and assured 
the girls that he would soon find her; he would give her 
leave to escape, he said, if she could. At one moment he 
whistled, at another he was cutting capers. When he was in 
the midst of these bravadoes, the countryman arrived with the 
boat ; he battered at the gate and cried out that he had seen 
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the Queen as she was passing through the village. When the 
Laird heard what had occurred, he fell into such a transport of 
frenzy that he drew his dagger with the intention of killing 
himself ; but he was prevented by his attendants. As he had 
no hope of recapturing Queen Mary, who at that time was six 
miles distant, he sent off a messenger to the Earl of Moray to 
let him know of this misadventure. 

Moray at that time was at Glasgow. When he heard of the 
Queen’s escape he was much alarmed. His first intention was 
to fall back upon Stirling ; but when he considered that any 
backward movement, however trifling it might be, would dis- 
courage the whole party and would confirm the hearts of his 
enemies, he resolved to remain where he was. Glasgow is only 
eight miles distant from Hamilton. 

Whilst the Queen remained at Hamilton many difficulties 
arose among the lords and the leading men of the Court. It 
was the opinion of a considerable party that it was inexpe- 
dient that she should remain in the hands of the Hamiltons, 
since many who were at enmity with this family, were thus 
prevented from coming to join her Majesty; and according 
to them, her own personal safety was being compromised. 
Hereupon it was decided that she should go to Dumbarton, 
where every person would have free access to her presence. 
Thus it came to pass that upon the thirteenth of May 
she set out for Dumbarton, being accompanied by the 
Earls of Argyll, Cassellis, Eglinton, and Rothes; by Claud 
Hamilton, son of the Duke of Ch&atelhérault, who had the 
command of the vanguard ; and by the Lords Seton, Fleming, 
Somerville, Yester, Borthwick, Livingstone, Herries, Maxwell, 
Sanquhar, Boyd, and Ross; by the Lairds Lochenvar, Bas, 
Wartiton, Dalhousie, Roslin, Sir John Hamilton, and many 
others. It was expected that they would speedily be joined by 
troops collected in the north by the Earl of Huntley and Lord 
Oliphant ; but their march was much interrupted by a body 
of armed men, who, being at enmity with the Gordons of the 
house of Huntley, had risen on the side of the Regent. Of this 
party were the Earls of Morton, Mar, Glencairn, Menteith, the 
Master of Graham, the Lords Hume, Lyndsay, Ruthven, Simpill, 
Ochiltree, and Cathcart; the Lairds of Bargoney, Blacquham, 
Drumlanrig, Sessford, Luss, Buchannan, Tullibardin, Petcur, 
Grange, Lochlevin, Ledington, and Sir James Balfour. 

The line of march which they had severally adopted brought 
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the two armies face to face. Some troops were detached very 
secretly from the main body of the Regent’s side, and these 
were placed in ambush in some old houses by the side of the 
road along which the Queen’s army would have to pass. She 
herself, attended by a few horsemen, had halted and occupied 
a hill close at hand, with the intention of there mustering her 
forces rather than for any other reason. 

The engagement began with a skirmish between some harque- 
busiers, who behaved remarkably well on both sides. Among 
the Regent’s soldiers were a few Frenchmen, who had promised 
to come over to the Queen’s side as soon as the fight should have 
commenced. But as ill-luck would have it, her troops advanced 
too far ahead ; and this blunder having been noticed by the 
enemy, they charged upon them and compelled them to act 
upon the defensive. Lord Claud Hamilton now showed himself 
to be a brave man and true towards his Sovereign; for he kept 
his ground until he found himself surrounded on all sides and 
attacked in the rear by the Laird of Grange. The Queen’s 
battalion could not help them in time; either it was that the 
courage of its leaders failed them, or there had been some secret 
dealing with the enemy. And thus it came to pass that this 
poor young Princess, seeing the whole weight of her enemies 
bearing down upon her, was at last compelled to retreat, and 
her army was so hard pressed that it took to flight. Of the 
surname of Hamilton ten were killed; and the Lords Seton 
and Ross, and Sir James Hamilton, were taken prisoners. On 
the side of the Regent Lord Hume was wounded on the face 
and on one of his legs; and Lord Ogilvy was wounded in the 
neck by Lord Herries. 

I must not forget to mention that at the time when the 
Queen was leaving Hamilton the Regent’s party had decided 
upon a retreat ; in fact, many of them had already put on their 
boots for that purpose, when up came Lord Semple. He was 
eighty years old, or thereabouts ; he was a Catholic in religion, 
but he was a very turbulent gentleman. He pointed out to the 
Regent’s party that by flying before the Queen they would 
most seriously damage their own interests. Instead of shutting 
themselves up in old hovels they should show themselves in the 
field, where they might meet and brave their enemies. They 
need not fight even then unless they pleased; and at the worst 
they had the city of Glasgow as a place of refuge, into which 
they could retreat and be perfectly safe. And again, supposing 
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the Queen’s forces did not pass along the road on which these 
old houses were situated, but pushed on direct to Dumbarton, 
then the Regent could attack them on the rear; or, at the very 
least, could escape the disgrace of having failed to show them- 
selves in the open field. Thus it was that this signal victory 
was gained. 

On the Regent’s side was a gentleman from the Highlands 
named Macfarlane. He had arrived, burning for the fight, at 
the head of two hundred friends and kinsmen. When the 
battle was over, the Earl of Moray spared his life at the request 
of his wife in recognition of his services; for he was charged 
with having committed many crimes.* .. . 

When the Queen had crossed the sea and was getting out 
of the boat she fell to the ground, which many persons accepted 
as an augury of good success; interpreting it, according to the 
common form, that she had now taken possession of England, 
in virtue of her claim. She arrived at a small hamlet at the 
time wherf supper was being prepared. Lord Herries sent a 
message to the Laird of Curwen, who was a friend of his, to 
the effect that he had brought with him a young heiress, with 
whom he had eloped, in the hope of marrying her to Curwen’s 
son. Under these circumstances Herries asked that he and the 
young lady might be received into the Laird’s house. The 
message which was sent in reply stated that the Laird was in 
London, but the use of the house was offered by one of the 
principal servants. As soon as the Queen had crossed Curwen’s 
threshold, she was recognized by a Frenchman, who was one of 
the establishment ; and this person remarked to Lord Fleming 
that he had formerly seen her Majesty in better plight than she 
was at that moment. In consequence of the report which thus 
got abroad, well nigh four hundred horsemen arrived next 
morning. Finding that she was recognized, the Queen thought 
it prudent to let it be known that she had come in reliance upon 


2 At this point Nau has entered in his manuscript the following memoranda, with 
the intention, doubtless, of making them the outline of a more expanded narrative. 
The handwriting is so rapid, and the words are so much contracted, that in one or 
two places the meaning is somewhat doubtful. These notes are as follows : 

‘“* The road which the Queen took after the battle in order to reach England. 
How she drank some sour milk at the house of a poor man. 
How she borrowed some linen. 
How she caused her head to be shaved [?] 
How she was twenty-four hours without eating or drinking. 
How the Laird of Lochinvar gave her some clothes and a maid-servant [?]” 
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the promise of the Queen of England, who was immediately 
made aware of her arrival. 

Queen Mary was conducted from that place (to Carlisle) by 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood. A dress of black cloth 
was made for her there, which she got on credit, together with 
certain other stuffs from some of the inhabitants of Carlisle. 
The townsmen there received her well, as also did Mr. Lauder, 
the deputy of the same city for Lord Scrope. As he was very 
urgent with her that she should lodge in the Castle, she did so. 
Lord Claud visited her there, as did many of her subjects. The 
Earl of Northumberland arrived, bringing with him a commission 
from the Council at York, by which they ordered Lauder to 
transfer her Majesty to the Earl. Hearing of this, and having 
been warned not to quit the Castle, lest she should be carried 
off by force, her Majesty induced Lauder to go to Queen 
Elizabeth with all possible despatch in order to ascertain her 
intention. Hereupon Lord Scrope and Mr. Knolles were sent 
down in hot haste. To a certain extent, the Earl of North- 
umberland was hostile to Queen Mary. Not only was he 
influenced by the Countess of Lennox, with whom he was on 
very friendly terms, but also about another matter. The Pope 
had sent fifteen thousand ducats to the Queen ; and of these the 
Earl kept possession on the plea that the ship in which they 
were put had come to land, a wreck, at the port of Tynemouth, 
which was in the Earl’s custody. 

Just before she fought her last battle, Queen Mary, in order 
to secure herself from the disasters of a defeat, sent one of the 
gentlemen in her service, called John Beton, to the Queen of 
England. He carried with him a ring, in which was set a 
diamond.,in the shape of a rock, which Mary had received from 
Elizabeth in return for a diamond heart. Beton was instructed 
to inform the Queen of England that his mistress had escaped 
from Lochleven ; and that, if she found herself hard pressed by 
her subjects, her intention was to take shelter in England and 
solicit the aid of Elizabeth. Mary reminded her of the promise 
which was made when the ring was sent, which was to the 
express effect that whenever, and as often as she, Mary, needed 
help, she should send this ring back to her, Elizabeth, as “a 
token,” supposing that she could not come immediately in 
her own proper person. Elizabeth herself gave the confir- 
mation of the truth of this to Beton; for she assured him 
that the Queen, his mistress, should be heartily welcome, and 
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that the best reception and the kindest treatment awaited 
her. 

It was upon this assurance that Queen Mary came into 
England, as we have already seen, and she sent the Lords 
Herries and Fleming to let Elizabeth know that she had 
already arrived in her kingdom. They were also instructed to 
state the reason for this act, namely, that she might receive 
that support against her rebels which Elizabeth had formerly 
promised. She asked permission in the meantime to come to 
London, that she might visit the Queen, her good sister. But 
this step was not thought expedient. 

Queen Mary was detained for some time at Carlisle, and 
there she received a visit from Mr. Middlemore, when on his 
way to Scotland. The letters which he brought with him 
requested her to effect some good pacification, by means of 
which her friends, who, at that time, were the stronger of the 
two in the field, should lay down their arms. Let them but do 
this, and then the Queen of England would compel the rebels 
to do the like—by force, if force were needed. If they did not 
cease from their aggressions upon the security thus given, she 
would declare war against them. Mary, who never neglected 
any proposal which tended to promote the quiet of the kingdom, 
agreed to this suggestion—and was duped. Instead of this 
intervention in her favour, which was promised, it came about 
that every one who had befriended her, or who had done 
his duty towards her as a faithful subject, was ruined and 
persecuted to the death. Some were executed, contrary to law, 
as was the poor man, who was cut into four quarters because 
he had acted as a guide to the Queen, a simple act of 
humanity, due even to one’s enemies. Another person of the 
name of Moor was hanged, and his house was burnt to the 
ground; and this act of execrable and unprecedented cruelty 
was inflicted because one night he had permitted the Queen 
to sit by his fireside in his poor hut, the only act of kindness 
which he could render. 

After the Queen had remained at Carlisle for about three 
weeks or a month, a company of one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
who had been serving in Berwick, were sent over to her, under 
the command of Captain Read. They were such as we call 
“Old Soldiers” in France. They pretended that they had come 
to protect her from her own subjects, and in this sense they 
quoted the promise of the Queen of England. 
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About this time Queen Elizabeth sent to her Majesty a 
little box, of about a foot or two square. It contained seven 
yards of taffeta, and as many of satin, some cloth of linople, and 
a few shoes cf black velvet, half worn out. These were sent 
said Queen Elizabeth, for the convenience of her Majesty, who, 
as was reported, had arrived quite destitute of clothing. Her 
Majesty lived for a considerable time at her own private 
charges, and also paid the expenses of the English nobility 
who had been sent to her, more particularly those of 
Mr. Knolles. 

At last it was decided that this Queen should be removed 
to a greater distance from Scotland, and so, by the orders of 
Queen Elizabeth, she was transferred to Bowton, which is 
further inland. This change was against her own will, and she 
publicly protested against it. She urged that it was in violation 
to the promise made by the Queen of England, before whom 
she desired to appear personally, in order that the matters in 
debate might be more fully sifted. Hereupon she demanded a 
public instrument, and made her protestation before the bailiffs 
and chief officers of the town. All this, however, was of no 
avail, for about the end of July she was removed to Bowton, 
where she remained five months or thereabouts. This period 
was spent in negotiations, as well to pacify the affairs of Scot- 
land as to arrange matters between the Commissioners and 
Deputies of the two Queens and the Deputies of the Scottish 
rebels.’ 

Upon the proposal of the Queen’s marriage with the Duke 
of Norfolk, she sent certain separate articles to the chief 
members of the Council of England, in order that the nego- 
tiation might hereby attain a greater degree of security. There 
was also a special protestation that the Queen would not listen 
to this proposal unless the Queen of England would sanction it 
as being agreeable to herself. The Commissioners promised 
that it should be so, and they were of the number of such 
as were on the most intimate terms with the Queen, as appears 
by letters written and signed by their own hands.‘ 


3 ** Here should be inserted the report of the Bishop of Ross, as far as it has 
advanced with the said Commissioners, and upon the marriage of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and of his trial and death, of which a book should be made” (Note by Nau 
in the Cottonian MS.). 

4 *¢ The said articles should be here inserted, 

The letters may here be inserted ” (Nau’s Note). 
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Now let us say a word about the affairs of Scotland. 
Lethington perceived that the balance was now beginning to 
turn against the party in which he hitherto had trusted the 
most, and that he could no longer steer a middle course as 
he had intended. That he should hold matters in suspense 
was no longer practicable. He now began to traffic for the 
Queen’s return into Scotland, and was one of the most active 
among the promoters of the Duke’s marriage. Along with 
Lethington, the person who seemed the most to further this 
union was Moray ; but after having promoted it, he revealed 
it to the Queen of England. This bastard Earl (who was in 
the habit of styling Lethington “The Necessary Evil”), per- 
ceiving that his chief drift was always to have everything in his 
own hands, studied to discover some means by which he might 
get quit of him. To effect this end, he caused one of the 
retainers of the Earl of Lennox in full court to accuse Lethington 
of the murder of the late King, who hereupon was ordered 
to confine himself to his own house, under the form of a legal 
process. Lethington could not refuse to obey, and by this 
skilful stroke of policy he was prevented by Moray from doing 
him the mischief he had intended. Thus the quarrel between 
them became very bitter; and perceiving that his life was 
in imminent danger, Lethington began, with renewed activity 
to organize a party for his own security. Thinking that he 
could not do this with greater effect than under the authority 
of the Queen, he planned her restoration. He proceeded to 
negotiate with every member of her party, he attempted to 
secure the Laird of Grange and his allies, and as he was a man 
of skill and cunning, he won Grange’s confidence by obtaining 
for him the custody of the Castle of Edinburgh.° 

After the Duke’s death, the Earl of Shrewsbury was directed 
by Queen Elizabeth to inform the Queen of Scotland that 
his mistress had been put to some trouble on her account. 
Many addresses and remonstrances had been sent to Elizabeth, 
he said, by various princes from several parts of Christen- 
dom, especially from France. The import of all was identical. 


5 “*The siege of the Castle. 
The tarrying of the English. 
Du Croc and Verac sent by the King of France. 
Money sent for M. de Fleming. 
M. de Seton and the brother of the Laird of Grange. 
The surrender of the defenders of the Castle and their adherents ” (Nau’s 
Memoranda). 
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They urged Elizabeth to put Queen Mary to death, chiefly upon 
the ground that she was the pillar and mainstay of all who 
hoped to see the restoration of the Catholic religion. The Earl 
told Mary that, as a consequence, she was greatly indebted 
to the Queen of England for that act of grace which she had 
thus vouchsafed to her. 

The Queen asked to be allowed to see this address, but the 
Earl refused to produce it. Hereupon Queen Mary declared 
that so far was she from wishing to reject the title which 
had been conferred upon her (namely, that she was the hope 
and the stay of the Catholic religion), she accepted it thankfully 
and joyfully. As to the other point, she, Mary, was a 
Sovereign Prince, and being such, could neither receive nor 
acknowledge any act of grace from any living person, be 
he whom he might. She therefore begged the Earl not to 
employ any such terms towards her in the future, for what she 
had done she could do lawfully. As for the Duke of Norfolk, 
as the treatment he had experienced had been on her account, 
she was bound to do all she had done for his deliverance. 
Indeed, had it been possible, she would have done even more, 
for she had always regarded herself as betrothed to him, and 
she had looked upon him as her plighted husband.”® 


Here, then, we bid adieu to Claude Nau, for at this point his 
manuscript ends, as far at least as it is at the present known to 
us by the draft in the British Museum. We part from him 
with regret—regret mingled with the feeling that under happier 
circumstances we might have profited yet further by the informa- 
tion which it was in his power to have communicated. If 
his Narrative was continued beyond the period at which the 
Cottonian manuscript ends, that continuation has perished, or 
at least its present place of concealment is unknown. It is 
difficult to believe that in its original condition it extended 
no further than the execution of the Duke of Norfolk, in the 
year 1572. Many considerations lead to this conclusion. Mary’s 
French Secretary evidently had planned a work, which, when 
completed, should embrace the history of the Royal Family of 
Scotland from the death of King James the First until the 
latest occurrence of any moment which affected the interests 
of his imprisoned mistress. As Nau was an inmate of Mary’s 
household until A.D. 1586, we are constrained to believe that his 
6 “*The journey of M. de Burghley to Chatsworth ” (Nau’s Note). 
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Narrative was carried on by him up to that date, and that 
consequently we have to lament the loss of the most authentic 
portion of his literary labours. It seems most improbable that, 
having undertaken a work of which the outline was so distinct, 
and the limits so definite, Nau should have grown tired of 
it, and have cast it aside unfinished. There was every induce- 
ment to persevere. He had now reached the period at which 
his history of his own time could be carried on with the least 
trouble to himself and the greatest advantage to his royal 
mistress. He could henceforward explain and vindicate the 
line of action which she had thought fit to adopt. He could 
now speak with the authority of an eye-witness, and his 
testimony could not be disputed. Why should we imagine 
that he should be indifferent to all these considerations ? 

But while we are compelled to lament the loss (whether 
temporary or final is uncertain) of a considerable portion of 
these precious materials, we are not the less grateful for the 
recovery of the pages which have come down to our own day. 
They have a significance which our readers will not be slow 
to discover and to appreciate. They throw light upon certain 
moving incidents connected with our national history which 
too long have been misinterpreted by ignorance or perverted 
by prejudice. And if these pages have enabled us to under- 
stand more accurately than we hitherto may have done the 
insults and the indignities to which Mary Stuart was exposed, 
the cruelty and the violence in the midst of which she lived, 
the brutal indifference of her husband Darnley, the refined 
treachery of her brother Moray, and the implacable malignity 
of her cousin Elizabeth, painful as the revelation may be, it 
is not without its value. In the case of Mary Stuart the name 
and fame of a brave woman have been vilified, because she was 
the representative of a creed, the overthrow of which was 
presumed to be necessary for the interests of those persons who 
hoped to profit by its ruin. Nau has done much to help us to 
a nearer estimate of the truth, and the truth is always precious. 


JOSEPH STEVENSON. 
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The Days before the Commune.’ 


A CONTEMPORANEOUS account of the proceedings of the 
Commune in Paris during the two months, which passed 
between the flight of the Ministers and the final delirium 
tremens, would have been necessarily uncertain and incoherent. 
No earthly pen or human intellect could keep pace with the 
activity of a Parisian mob, excited to madness by seditious 
speeches, and swaying helplessly to and fro at the bidding of 
every selfish demagogue, who had the courage to assume 
command, and only cared to use the brief opportunity of power 
for the gratification of evil passions. Government, in the 
proper sense of the word, had no existence. The Committee 
of Public Safety issued its decrees and death-warrants without 
forethought or concerted plan, according to the caprice of the 
moment, or at anybody’s request, made with or without reasons. 

The interval of six years, which M. Maxime du Camp 
permitted to elapse between the occurrence of the tragical 
events which he describes and the appearance in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of the opening chapter of the first of the three 
volumes hitherto published of his most painfully interesting 
work, is long enough to enable him to speak with authority as 
one who has taken time to sift evidence and arrange materials, 
and yet not so long as to make it possible for such scenes as he 
depicts to have passed from the memory of any one who in the 
year 1871 was old enough to understand the danger. If Paris 
were not wholly deaf to the teaching of history, the present 
moment might be thought suitable for proposing to the recon- 
sideration of her rulers a lesson drawn from the recent past. 
By a perversity of folly which seems almost incredible, unless it 
be the infatuation of the doomed, even before the traces of the 
conflagration have been removed, an indulgent ministry without 
demanding previous proof of repentance, concedes to many of 
the incendiaries full absolution of their misdeeds and restoration 


1 Les Convulsions de Paris. Maxime du Camp. Hachette, 1878—1879. 
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to all the rights of citizenship, with power to do fresh injury 
when the occasion shall present itself. The Government of 
France is not strong enough yet to provoke new perils without 
necessity, and, although it is true that most of the ringleaders 
in the savage tumult perished with many less guilty companions 
in the first moments of the merciless reprisals, yet some 
criminals of the deepest dye survive to carry on the foul 
tradition ; and, while thus some of the very men who led the 
mob in its most hideous excesses a few years ago are now once 
more, after a shortened term of exile, free to range the streets 
where they committed so many outrages, quite capable, it may 
be, of repeating offences of which they are not ashamed, and 
for which they can find henceforth more urgent motives than 
before their forced departure, it must not be omitted from the 
calculation of coming danger that too probably very many of 
the sons of the men who set Paris on fire have not arrived at 
the age of bearing arms without enduring like their fathers 
before them that dreadful training in impiety and vice which in 
the great towns of France culminates in Communism. It cannot 
indeed be otherwise, if it be true that in Paris alone the press 
scatters daily a million papers ‘hostile to religion. It is 
therefore a good service at such a time to offer to the best 
attention of sensible and honest men in France and elsewhere a 
clear and circumstantial account of some of the better ascer- 
tained occurrences in that administration of criminal lunatics— 
the Commune. A careful narrative is necessarily of far higher 
value for the great purposes of history and social improvement 
than a memoir written in haste to meet the demands of legiti- 
mate curiosity ; but in the present instance a careful narrative is 
doubly needed, for efforts have been made, in the bitterness 
of party strife, to throw a halo of heroism over foul deeds of 
which the cruelty was only exceeded by the petty vileness.* 
M. Du Camp could not have written with so much weight of 
proof at an earlier date, and the warning which his statement of 
facts conveys might have fallen too late if it had been delayed 
much longer. 


* Certainly no one need be surprised if M. Vesini¢re, a Communist, writing about 
Communists, has under the name of //7story of the Commune of Paris given to his 
countrymen a mere caricature ; but it is both surprising and distressing that English 
writers, in their hatred of Popery, can still at the present day accept and endorse 
falsehoods of the well-known Mfaria A/onk type. The writer, or writers, of Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of the War (vol. ii. p. 438) can positively ‘‘swallow whole” the 
monstrously silly story of the Picfus revelations. 
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The materials are copious. The author gives his authorities 
as he proceeds, and is careful to discriminate between direct 
and circumstantial evidence, and between authentic information 
and highly probable conjecture. The undisputed facts are quite 
sufficiently sensational as they stand, and need no artificial help 
to make them speak forcibly to all who have ears to hear and 
hearts to feel. Almost the only crime with which the leaders of 
the Commune are not charged is hypocritical pretence of good- 
ness. They did not hide their horrible designs under polite 
speeches, but they uttered ferocious threats, and they more than 
fulfilled them. “What do I care,” said Raoul Rigault, “if it is 
immoral, as long as it serves my purpose? War is immoral, 
and yet we carry it on.”* On another occasion he said: “We 
are not concerned with justice, but with revolution.”* 

We encounter very early in the history of the Commune “a 
characteristic incident,” which is given on the authority of 
Admiral Saisset. 

A certain M. le Breton, who had been designated intendant 
général of the Commune before the Commune had been pro- 
claimed, received an invitation from Assi, President of the 
Central Committee, to dine with him. He went, and the dinner 
was excellent. After dinner Assi said, “An intendant always 
has plenty of money.” “I certainly have not.” “You are 
intendant général, and ought to have more than an ordinary 
intendant. You must give me 300,000 francs to take myself off 
to Belgium; if you do not give me them, I kill you.” He 
repeated the words: “If you do not give me them, you are a 
dead man.” Six armed retainers appeared on the instant, to 
make the threat more vivid. M. le Breton saved himself by 
precipitate flight. At a later stage of the Reign of Terror he 
would have escaped less easily. In those first days the insurgent 
leaders had not reached the full measure of their insolence in 
act, but it was scarcely possible to surpass in plainness of 
language and cool avowal of sinister intentions that after-dinner 
speech delivered before the end of March. The murder of 
M. Jecker, the Mexican banker, in the closing days of the 
Commune, showed the same spirit in its matured experience.® 
He also was supposed to have money at his command. On the 
25th of May, the day after the martyrdom of Mgr. Darboy and 
his companions, M. Jecker lay still a prisoner in La Grande- 
Roquette. The governor of the gaol, the infamous Frangois, 

3 Vol.i.p.71.  * Vol. i, p. 63 * Vol. ii p.22, © Vol. i. p. 376. 
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had sounded him on the subject of the wealth which he was 
believed to have amassed in the Mexican war. “A few hundred 
thousand francs to pay for your release would be no great 
matter for you.” Jecker had replied, “It would be necessary to 
have them first.” Genton, who had been appointed president 
of the court-martial, and who had ordered the executions of the 
previous day, came with an order from Ferré, in the name of 
the Commune, to take possession of the person of M. Jecker, 
“What do you want me for?” “Qh, we are only going to 
shoot you?” “Why?” “Because you are an accomplice of 
Morny.” There was no use in continuing the discussion. 
M. Jecker resigned himself to his fate. He was escorted by 
Genton, Francois, Verig, and two others, to a spot almost two 
miles away on the high ground of Belleville, near the site of the 
new hospital of Menilmontant, and was placed standing with 
his face to the wall, and shot. His only words were, “Do not 
make it painful.” Frangois emptied the pockets, took the purse 
and note-book, Verig put on the uninjured paletot, which he had 
with prudent forethought ordered the deceased gentleman to 
lay aside before his execution. Then they dragged the body to 
a trench dug for some new building, covered the face with a 
newspaper, made his hat fast on his head, and attached a piece 
of paper to the button-hole of his coat, on which Frangois had 
written, Jecker, bangquier Mexicain. 

Now, when leisure has been granted for making a calm 
retrospect, it is no longer difficult to understand that the siege 
of Paris by the German troops led quite naturally, under the 
circumstances, to the horrors of the Commune. It was not 
starvation, or any form of physical distress resulting from the 
long blockade, which prepared the mob of Paris for murder 
and suicide, but it was the bitter disappointment, the cruel 
mortification of a great defeat. Their vanity had been too 
deeply wounded, their extravagant pretensions too rudely 
crushed. The revulsion of feeling was terrible, and there is 
no criminal folly beyond the reach of men when they have 
ceased to hope. The collapse was, indeed, almost unprecedented. 
A few months before, the populace of Paris, as everybody 
knows, was dominated by the idea that war with Prussia meant 
a few “affairs of outposts,” by way of reminding the enemy 
that France is invincible, and then a triumphal march to Berlin, 
to dictate terms to a frightened nation, too late aware of its 
inferiority in arms. A Frenchman at that time would have 
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shown a moral courage which few possess, if he had ventured te 
prophesy that the Prussian troops would find their way, except 
as prisoners of war, within the walls of Paris. Even after the 
capitulation of Sedan and the march upon Paris, the boastful 
attitude was maintained. The best soldiers in France, by their 
own account, were the “National Guard,” and while they were 
present to protect the city, the city was safe. 

The National Guard in Paris, one hundred thousand strong, 
was really composed of good material for the most part, and 
if it could have been properly purified of all disaffection and 
then wisely commanded, it might have been converted into a 
formidable army ; but nothing less than total dissolution and 
reconstruction would have sufficed for this, and the Government 
of the National Defence lacked the energy needed for so bold 
a measure. Jealousy of the troops of the line, forced idleness, 
and growing discontent made the preservation of discipline 
more and more difficult, and little by little changed defenders 
to destroyers. The generals knew that they could not rely 
upon the loyal cooperation of the National Guard, and the 
National Guard knew well that it was not trusted, and from 
contempt loudly expressed for the mismanagement of the war, 
the transition was easy to revolt against authority and frater- 
nization with “the people.” This is the greatest danger in all 
French revolutions. This goes far to exculpate or to explain 
much apparent indecision on the part of officers whose duty it 
is to repress an insurrection. If when the word to fire is 
given it is quite uncertain whether the soldiers will obey, it is 
wise to think before giving the order; and an officer is more 
to be pitied than condemned if, to keep his impulsive French- 
men under control, he finds himself compelled to refrain from 
telling them to do what is not to their liking. If, through fear 
of incurring their illwill, he is silent, he is a coward: if, through 
fear of injuring his country, he is silent, he is a patriot. The 
choice has had to be made many a time in the face of a revo- 
lutionary mob in Paris, and all the mistakes which have been 
committed have not been by undue fear of giving provocation. 
It belongs to the true military instinct to know when the right 
moment comes for action, but to say this is to pre-suppose 
the presence of the military instinct, not only in the officers, 
but also in the men. Steady government and due submission 
are correlative terms, and an army in which the men have 
not a strong sense of obedience is by that alone miserably 
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inefficient. The deterioration of discipline in the National 
Guard of Paris was the direct and immediate cause of the Reign 
of Terror of 1871. 

The siege of Paris found many heroic victims, but the 
members of the National Guard were no more victims in the 
ordinary sense of the word than they were heroes. They drew 
their pay regularly, and were the very last to feel the famine. 
As workmen in peaceful times, they had not earned by all 
their labour provisions so plentiful as the starving city gave 
them now for carrying a gun in her defence and talking bravely 
about their future exploits. They were not unwilling to be 
fed at the expense of their fellow-citizens, and as they became 
more accustomed to the pleasures of well-fed idleness, they 
grew from day to day more eager politicians and less promising 
soldiers. It was far less troublesome to make warlike speeches, 
to cheer others to the combat, or blame them for cowardice, 
than to engage the enemy. 

“When men of the line and gardes mobiles passed under 
arms on their way to the war, the civic force, from their post 
of observation, which reeked with the fumes of wine, would cry 
out, ‘Be brave! Come back winners; but you know in any case 
we're here!’ And there they certainly were, and there they 
continued to be, till the gardes mobiles and the men of the line, 
tired of being always sent out to fight, without ever seeing at 
their side the friends who advised them to do their work well, 
came back into Paris several times, or wanted t6é come back, 
to the cry of Vive la paix!”" 

The Government of the National Defence could do little 
more than look on, and regret that they had allowed the oppor- 
tunity to go by. What would have been difficult at first was 
soon manifestly impossible. The reconstruction of the National 
Guard was out of the question when the spirit of discipline had 
been permanently spoiled by idleness and impunity. The only 
course which remained open was to endeavour to keep in good 
humour a body of men so formidable by their numbers and 
to prevent, if possible, any positive insubordination, by being 
careful to avoid all irritating measures. It seemed necessary 
to treat with deference so dangerous a force, and while the men 
were paid with scrupulous punctuality, the conduct of the pay- 
masters was not too nicely examined. A captain with eight 
hundred men to pay might occasionally send in his accounts 
7 Vol. i. p. 14. 
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for fifteen hundred, and nobody would make any critical com- 
ments. The men frequently contrived to belong at the same 
time to several battalions and to draw pay for each. If these 
unpatriotic soldiers were not victims of the siege in the usual 
meaning of the word, yet in a deeper sense assuredly they 
were. In studying these episodes in the history of Paris, it is 
a duty to temper indignation with compassion. The poor wretch 
who gives way under trial, who makes shipwreck of virtue and 
honesty, and brings himself by drinking and gambling and all 
iniquity to the abyss, is more worthy of commiseration than 
his fellow-citizen who suffers extremity of hunger but keeps his 
faith in God. Amid the horrors of the dying Commune, our 
deepest pity should be kept, not for those who fell in the 
defence of law and justice, but for assassins and petroleum 
flingers. 

At last it became necessary to make proof of the fighting 
power of the National Guard. In their ranks were the most 
uncompromising opponents of peace, the most clamorous up- 
holders of sorties on a large scale, and war to the bitter end. 
It was resolved that they should go forth to battle, partly 
because it was becoming daily more difficult to find food for 
them, and principally, because it was well that they should 
be taught to sing to another tune, for by the middle of 
January sensible men in Paris were beginning to feel that 
terms of agreement must be sought, but the Government did 
not dare to propose a conference with the besiegers as long as 
the National Guard set its face against all overtures of peace. 
They were therefore hurled against the foe that they might form 
under fire a truer estimate of his strength and their own. 
Trochu said at this date that if 20,000 or 25,000 men were 
left on the field in a great battle under the walls of Paris, 
capitulation would be the result. His words were heard with 
impatience. “The National Guard,” it was said, “would not 
hear of peace, unless it counted its 10,000 killed.” “No easy 
matter,” a general suggested, “to kill 10,000 of the National 
Guard!” General Thomas being asked his opinion declared 
that there was a great deal of bravado in the defiant attitude 
of the National Guard, and that the prospect of being sent 
outside the walls had notably diminished the ardour of their 
enthusiasm. The result justified his fears. The National 
Guard learned its lesson without losing 10,000 men. Not 
1,000 of their number were slain at Buzenval on the 19th and 
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20th of January, but among those who fell were some who 
could ill be spared. In the actual fight they were not wanting 
in courage, but they kept no discipline, and General Trochu, 
who had command of the whole mixed force of troops of the 
line and mobilised National Guards, while he gave the latter 
full credit for valour, was of opinion that they had helped to 
increase the number of the slain and wounded in the proportion 
of one-eighth of the entire loss by shooting their friends in 
mistake for their enemies.® 

On the 22nd of January an abortive attack was made on 
the Hotel de Ville by a portion of the l1oist regiment of 
National Guards under Jean-Baptiste Sérisier in the interest 
of Gustave Flourens, who had been released from the prison 
of Mazas in a riot a few hours before. Sérisier was saved from 
condign punishment by the ill-judged intervention of a member 
of the Government, and he lived to perpetrate many crimes 
and to bestow the crown of martyrdom upon the Dominicans 
of Arcueil. 

The armistice was signed on the 28th of January, the bom- 
bardment ceased and the gates were thrown open that all might 
come and go. The siege had inflicted fearful suffering upon 
good and patriotic citizens, and upon women and children, but 
there were many others besides ill-conditioned members of the 
National Guard to whom those five months had been both 
pleasant and profitable. The discontent which they manifested 
was natural, but the signing of the conditions was only an 
ostensible reason, and their loud-voiced patriotism was dishonest 
acting. The permission to depart was eagerly seized by those 
who had long chafed under their forced detention, and the 
exodus deprived Paris of many of the best friends of good order. 
The total separation of Paris and the provinces had only served 
to exasperate the mutual jealousy which had been growing for 
along time. Paris complained bitterly that France had looked 
on almost as if unconcerned at her misery instead of rushing 
to the rescue at every sacrifice. France could not forgive Paris 
for the spasmodic fanaticism which insisted upon continuing the 
war when there was no longer hope of victory, and all that 
could be gained was a deeper ruin. Even good men in Paris 
like the noble-hearted President Bonjean, had spoken bitterly 
of the selfish refusal of the country, /’égoiste province, to save the 
capital. But the most implacable of the Parisian party were 
8 Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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men who would not have hesitated, as they proved afterwards, 
to invoke the aid of Germany against their countrymen. The 
insubordinate National Guards before the defeat at Buzenval 
had importuned Trochu to order a sortie cn masse and “torrential 
war,” and when that folly had been set aside, mercenary 
villains, who had already formed their plans of civil war and 
wide-spread desolation, harangued the silly populace in high- 
flown philippics and denounced the treachery of Ministers who 
had sold Paris to the Germans. They would bury themselves 
in the Bocage, and carry on the fight from tree to tree in a new 
Vendean war, before they would submit to the invader. Such 
men as these stayed behind in Paris, and strove to widen the 
rupture between the country and the capital. 

Of the citizens who were able to take their departure, those 
were most inclined to go whose larger sympathies extended 
beyond the walls of the capital, and those were least inclined 
to go who had transferred their allegiance from France to Paris, 
or who meant to make Paris the scene of their exploits and 
exaltation. Thus many of the most loyal citizens departed, 
while nearly all the disaffected remained, and the moral con- 
dition of the city was only changed for the worse. 

The causes which led to the Commune were in course of 
rapid development, and the explosion could not be long delayed. 
The general elections were held in all haste, and the new National 
Assembly met at Bordeaux on the 12th of February, to frame 
a new Constitution for the country. The Government of the 
National Defence resigned its powers into the hands of the 
national representatives, but was commissioned to keep order 
until a new Government had been appointed to take its place. 
This interrggnum was eminently favourable to the promoters of 
disorder, for it was impossible that Ministers who were merely 
waiting the word to disappear from office could act with the 
hearty vigour needed at that dangerous conjuncture. The 
carefully fomented discontent of the proletariate in Paris 
assumed a more threatening aspect from day to day, and the 
ringleaders, feeling that they could count upon support in violent 
measures, began to prepare more openly for civil war. Paris 
was full of idle soldiers, roaming about the streets with their 
hands in their pockets, crestfallen and sullen and demoralized. 
A hint came to the National Guard, emanating from some great 
unknown authority, that they would do well to make friends of 
the troops of the line. Amicable relations were therefore 
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‘ 
cultivated systematically, and it was not difficult with a few 
glasses of wine for a prelude to the conversation to persuade 
the men that they had been betrayed by their officers, that 
the generals were incompetent or disloyal, and to end with a 
direct appeal: “You wouldn’t fire on your own brethren ?” 
“No, never.” With men too prone of their own accord to 
refer all their ill success to the treachery of unworthy officers, 
these seditious speeches were only too effectual, and in a few 
weeks the consequences were apparent. 

In the early part of February, 1871, the /zternational deter- 
mined to assume the direction of affairs in Paris. It was part 
of the plan to gather together and render efficient the 
disintegrated regiments of the National Guard. The success 
exceeded their anticipations. It was, in fact, a far more easy 
task to make such men, so prepared, into a formidable instru- 
ment of revolution, than it would have been at the beginning 
of the siege to make them fit for honourable service by purifying 
and reconstructing the infected companies. The Comité Central 
was then constituted, and on the 24th of February, one hundred 
and fourteen regiments swore allegiance to its sole authority. 
A false enthusiasm had been excited by a course of deliberate 
deception. The poor men were told that their country demanded 
one, great, last effort of self-sacrifice. One of the articles of the 
Armistice had conceded to the German army the right of 
occupying a certain portion of Paris between the date of the 
first meeting of the National Assembly at Bordeaux and the 
ratification of the terms imposed. This article was now employed 
as a convenient grievance by the insurgent leaders. A resolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously at the first sitting of the 
Central Committee ran as follows: “At the first signal of the 
entry of the Prussians into Paris, all the National Guards engage 
to present themselves under arms at the ordinary rendezvous 
to proceed at once against the invader.” 

M. Du Camp at this point in his narrative pauses to insist 
upon an important comparison. At the very time that the 
delegates of the Central Committee were passing this anti-German 
resolution, they were secretly preparing in case of need to treat 
with the enemy against their countrymen. Their subsequent 
conduct shows this, unless we are to suppose against all the 
evidence of their public acts that in the three weeks which 
followed that patriotic manifesto they had changed the whole 
drift of their evil ambition. One of their very first acts after 
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the retirement of M. Thiers and the Ministers to Versailles 
was to endeavour to open communications on their own account 
with the commander of the German army. Paschal Grousset 
despatched, in the name of the Central Committee, a certain 
Colonel Vinot to inform the General-in-Chief of the German 
forces before Paris that the said Central Committee was at war 
not with Germany but with Versailles. Other messages followed, 
but one and all were received with the contempt they deserved. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that from the first the 
Communist leaders were bent upon revolutionizing Paris and 
that their indignant repudiation of the armistice was insincere 
and a mere excuse for taking up arms against the Government 
of the National Defence. 

The advent of the Central Committee was solemnized in a 
fitting manner. A dreadful deed, which tells more forcibly 
than volumes of invective, the general degradation of the 
townspeople even before the Reign of Terror had begun, may 
be safely referred to the evil teaching of the delegates, although 
they were not directly responsible for the details of the crime. 
On the 26th of February, an ex-inspector of police, Vincenzini, 
was attacked by the crowd in the Place de la Bastille. He 
took refuge in a shop and was rescued by some of the regular 
soldiers and escorted to one of the military stations, where the 
officer received him and closed the barred door in the face of 
the mob, who had pursued their enemy pertinaciously. They 
threatened to break in the door, but the officer stood firm. 
Vincenzini, like a brave man, opened the gate and gave him- 
self up to save the lives of his defenders, but the brutal 
assailants were not mollified in the least by this act of 
generosity. _After marching him about for two hours and 
beating him most cruelly they tied his hands and feet, fastened 
him to a plank, and threw him into the canal. He was a 
powerful man, and having contrived to disengage himself from 
all impediments swam boldly to reach the Seine, but the 
murderers ran down both sides of the canal, pelting him with 
brick-bats, as if they were hunting a water-rat, till, as he 
attempted in vain to obtain a footing on the riverside, a blow 
from a stone laid open his skull, with a deep gash, and a brick 
at the same moment struck him full in the face. He floated 
down the stream nearly dead, and they left him to his fate. 
There is a deeper horror in crimes like this in which a multitude 
of men have part, either by helping the cowardly perpetrators 
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or by not daring to help the victim; but it is always at least 
possible to find the excuse of temporary insanity for an excited 
crowd. If anything can surpass the fiendishness displayed by 
the wretches who murdered Vincenzini, and of whom many are 
now wandering about Paris with the mark of Cain upon their 
souls, unrepentant and hated by God, it is surely the detestable 
spirit which prompts a writer to take part in the committed 
crime by retrospective “praise of the ill done.” M. Arthur 
Arnould wrote: “These were not acts of violence, but acts of 
justice, which proved that the citizens had regained the sense 
of their own power and right.” 

The Germans did not mean to leave any article of the 
Armistice to become a dead letter, and some of their troops 
entered Paris on the 1st of March. The National Assembly 
accepted the warning, and voted in haste the preliminaries 
of peace, so that the occupation lasted only twenty-four hours, 
but that brief stay was long enough to prove that the National 
Guards had been permitted to forget in less than one week 
their valorous resolution to rise as one man when the first 
Prussian dared to tread the sacred soil of Paris. The National 
Assembly transferred its sittings from Bordeaux to Versailles. 
The transaction of public business in Paris would have been 
attended with many difficulties, for the National Guard were 
prepared to support the Central Committee, not only against 
the provisional administration of the goverment of the National 
Defence, but against all legitimate authority; yet to turn 
aside to Versailles was a confession of weakness, and was 
liable to further misrepresentation. It was declared that the 
Assembly was determined to crush the Republic and to establish 
monarchy. Some ill-timed economic measures, which pressed 
heavily upon the little shopkeepers and the raw levies of the 
National Guards, increased the general discontent and the 
influence of the Communist leaders. 

On the 18th of March the collision took place. The cannon 
at Montmartre were quickly captured by the Government 
troops, but by gross mismanagement were not removed at 
once, and the best efforts of General Vinoy, the Governor 
of Paris, were paralyzed by wholesale desertion. When General 
Paturel was preparing to move the guns, a body of National 
Guards stopped the passage with rifles levelled. He gave 
the order to fire, and was at once felled to the ground, while 
® Vol. i. p. 38 note. 
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his men passed over, with a wild cheer and rifles raised, to 
join the insurgents. The issue of the day’s fighting had 
revealed the full danger of the situation, and despair guided 
the counsels of the Government. The progress of events had in 
fact outstripped all calculations, and on both sides the leaders 
were at a loss what next to do. The anxious indecision of 
M. Thiers has been happily described : “He does not know 
what he wants, but he wants it with a will.” It seemed to 
him best to withdraw with the entire administrative staff to 
Versailles, and he issued orders at once to all Government 
officials to leave Paris. “Paris, without police, or army, or 
government,” was abandoned to a confederacy of triumphant 
agitators. 

On that day the Commune began its reign, though it had not 
yet received its name. Before nightfall, Generals Lecomte and 
Thomas had been murdered in the street. The commission 
to shoot General Lecomte was given to soldiers of the Line. 
“It is your turn now,” they said, “you gave the order to fire on 
the people.” Some of the National Guards who had retained 
their respect for law and order made a final effort to obtain 
peace without further bloodshed, but they paid for their temerity 
with their lives. The insurgents in the Place Vendéme opened 
fire upon the unarmed deputation, and the Central Committee 
declared that the assassins had deserved well of their country. 

Two men almost at once attained a melancholy eminence in 
crime, Raoul Rigault and Théophile Ferré. Rigault was a 
professed admirer of Marat and Hébert, but he considered 
Robespierre, Saint Just, and Couthon wanting in energy. The 
sight of a priest or a church made him furious. He would 
not utter the word sazz¢ under any circumstances even in 
the name of a street. This was only a parade of eccentricity, 
for he was as vain as he was cruel, but the way in which 
he met his death showed that he was not a coward. He had 
been employed at first by the Government of the National 
Defence in the prefecture of Police, but he was only watching 
his opportunity to overthrow the Government under which he 
had taken service. Blanqui, in his abortive attempt of the 31st 
of October, had made him Prefect of Police, and when he was 
obliged to retire forthwith from that appointment, he carried 
with him a_ book, of which he afterwards made large use— 
the list of names and addresses of all the servants of the Pre- 
fecture. Blanqui had a high opinion of Raoul Rigault’s 
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capacity for secret service, and thought him born to be a 
detective officer. After his forced resignation, he did not take 
up the profession of arms, but kept himself in reserve for greater 
things. 

Ferré took Rigault for his model, and rivalled him in every 
atrocity. He was a misanthrope, living in a state of permanent 
irritation on account of his own ugliness and deformity. He 
was keenly sensitive to ridicule, and could not escape from 
the idea that his personal appearance was the subject of 
unfavourable comment wherever he went. His own testimony 
leaves no doubt upon this point. A paper was found in his 
residence, written by him when quite a boy in 1862: 


“* Inconvenience of short stature and being laughed at.—It is my mis- 
fortune to have a long nose; no one could possibly think how much 
annoyance it has cost me so far, though it must be acknowledged 
that my diminutive figure and my sprouting moustaches have had some 
part in it. In the street people turn round to have a good look at me, 
and they smile, and the urchins make fun of me, and call me names. 
At the schools where I have been I have always had nicknames, like 
Fée Carabosse, Marichal Nez. Sometimes I could not put up with 
these remarks ; then there was a dispute and an exchange of fisticuffs. 
Moreover, at home I am the sport of those *who come to see my 
parents.” The young philosopher concludes thus: “Come, my poor 
friend, be brave, despise the hard things they say about you ; show your 
courage and energy; you will force your way and no one will have 
a word to say then. A Paris proverb says, ‘Those who succeed are 
always in the right; those who fail always in the wrong.’ Be it yours 
to make the first part true about yourself” (i. pp. 75, 76). 


Théophile Ferré, without knowing it, was a typical character, 
and the juvenile disclosure of his ambition with its motives 
might be accepted as a not unfair exposition of the sentiments 
which animated the chief actors in the death struggle of the 
Commune. They would make themselves terrible for fear of 
being thought ridiculous; for of all the things which a French- 
man dreads, ridicule is the last and worst. But Ferré had 
greater difficulties in the path of his greatness than an ill- 
favoured face and a shambling gait, for he was not naturally 
courageous; and yet with every chance against him he succeeded 
in making himself notorious by sheer superiority of malice. He 
could not face the fire of the enemy in the field, and solicitously 
kept his miserable little body out of harm’s way in the course 
of the war, but he forgot his fears when there was a prospect 
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of a fusillade. When the President Bonjean was at the Dépét 
prison Ferré used to amuse himself by looking through the 
grate and taunting him: “M. Bonjean! M. Bonjean! would 
you not like to get out? The Governor is in bed, and I am 
the turnkey.” By a singular retribution, three months later he 
was himself the victim of similar barbarity. He wrote from his 
cell in that same prison to the Governor, on the second day of 
his imprisonment : “I beg you to stop the petty persecution to 
which I have been exposed since I came under your charge ; 
every moment they open the grating and look at me as if I 
were a wild beast, and then I hear amiable remarks on the 
other side of the door: ‘The brute! the wretch! he should be 
shot.” He died confiding to posterity the care of avenging 
his memory. 

For two dreadful months Raoul Rigault and Théophile 
Ferré were the most powerful men in Paris. No one could 
oppose them openly, but many lives were saved by brave men 
who, at great peril to themselves, were sometimes able to 
disobey their truculent commands. 

M. Bonjean, by an act of almost prophetic wisdom, prepared 
the way for the future escape of many of the prisoners of the 
Commune, though he himself unhappily was not among the 
rescued. It will be remembered that he was the very first of 
the so-called “hostages.” The idea of providing for the day 
of retribution by making the country pay with a valued life 
for every scoundrel who might suffer at the hands of justice, 
suggested itself very early and very easily to men who knew 
that the course of action which they contemplated would put 
them altogether beyond the reach of pardon unless they were 
able to extort it by intimidation. A President of the Court of 
Cassation was a man whom it was, in this view, advisable to 
consign to safe custody without delay. On the memorable 
18th of March, just before midnight, Lullier, who had dubbed 
himself commander-in-chief, arrived with a tumultuary troop 
of soldiers at the prison of the Dépét and summoned the 
Governor, M. Coré, to admit them, enforcing the petition by 
trying to beat in the gate before he came. He opened the gatie 
and held a parley with Lullier, while the half-drunken soldier's 
were uttering murderous threats and demanding the blood of 
all the officers of the prison. One of these, Pierre Braquond, 
who did good service afterwards, a man of extraordinary nerve: 
and energy, said to Lullier: “Are you going to let these fellows: 
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cut our throats? You are in command, tell them to have some 
respect for old soldiers!” Lullier turned round to his men: 
“ Citizens,” he said, “swear that you won’t injure these officers : 
they are charmants garcons.’ The men were not capable of 
nice distinctions, and took the oath with acclamation. They 
were satisfied with procuring the liberation on the instant of 
some of their friends, and departed without shedding blood. 
Two days afterwards a captain at the head of a company of 
his regiment arrived with an order signed by the commandant 
de place, Jollivet by name, to take possession of the prison. 
M. Coré demurred, and before acting on the order sought a 
personal interview with M. Jollivet, but that gentleman was 
in a state of hopeless intoxication. Then M.Coré addressed 
himself to General Duval, the Prefect of Police, who declared 
that in a matter of such importance he must consult Jollivet. 
After waiting an hour, M. Coré was called to the Prefect’s room 
and found there Raoul Rigault, who had superseded Duval. 
M. Coré stated the case. Rigault listened to the end, and then 
quietly said: “You are deposed.” M. Coré replied that he 
could not be removed from his post except by order of the 
Minister of the Interior. “We mean to simplify those for- 
malities,” said Raoul Rigault. M.Coré went back to the Dépét 
as a prisoner, and a young locksmith named Garreau, who had 
spent four years, “a peu malgré lui,” in acquiring experimental 
knowledge of prison discipline, was his successor. On the 
following day M. Bonjean was incarcerated. He was a man 
universally respected, and for that very reason worth securing. 
The warders of the Dépdt were more willing to obey M. Coré 
in his cell than the surly mechanic who was nominally their 
superior officer. As far as they could elude his vigilance, they 
did their best to alleviate the sufferings of their illustrious 
prisoners, and M. Coré was very urgent with them to pay the 
President all the attention in their power. That many of the 
hostages escaped with their lives was in great part due to the 
fact that the officers of the various prisons remained at their 
post when their superiors fled to Versailles, and that they did 
remain was entirely due to the President Bonjean. In the 
solitude of his cell he had time for reflection. The intentions 
of the insurgent leaders must have been by this time sufficiently 
manifest. They were men who would shrink from no crime. 
M. Bonjean was well aware of that. The massacre of the 
hostages was quite within the range of probable occurrences. 
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If the warders were men without training or conscience, the 
lives of the prisoners would not be safe fora day. There was 
no time to be lost, for several of the Government employés who 
remained faithful were planning their escape to Versailles upon 
the orders which had been issued. A letter from M. Bonjean 
to the Procurator General was the cause of their remaining. 
He represented that, if the other servants of the Government 
were ordered to leave Paris, the officers of the various prisons 
ought to be carefully excepted. All possible encouragement 
ought to be given to them to remain in their place. Some of 
them, afraid of being implicated in the revolution, were prepar- 
ing to depart. 


As far as it has been practicable in my seclusion, I have tried to 
dissuade them from taking that fatal step, not, I am sure, with a view 
to my own personal security. of which I should make light account, but 
for that of about two hundred gendarmes, commissaries of police, and 
other functionaries, at present confined in the Dépét alone, who might 
be jeopardized if all the existing staff of officers abandoned their charge, 
for you know that these were chosen men, bearing high character in the 
army, and more capable, surely, than their successors could be supposed 
to be of comprehending that side by side with the duty of keeping the 
prisoners in safe custody is another duty, still more sacred, of guarding 
them from all unlawful violence. 


A trusty messenger was found in M. Kahn [commis greffier] 
of the Dépét, who put the paper into the lining of his hat 
and carried it without accident to Versailles. M. Lecour 
immediately transmitted an order to the employds of the prisons 
to stay where they were and do all in their power to protect 
good citizens illegally committed to prison. The brave veterans 
obeyed faithfully, but it was no light task that lay before them. 

The flight of the Ministers to Versailles was only one indi- 
cation out of many that the Government felt itself unequal to 
the emergency. A series of fatal concessions followed. On 
that same day General d’Aurelles de Paladines was removed 
from the supreme command by MM. Picard and Jules Favre 
simply and only to please the National Guards. He may have 
shown himself too unbending, but to depose him then was to 
effect a change of front in the presence of the enemy. His 
successor, Colonel Langlois, would have been perhaps the right 
man for the place, if the mere fact of his appointment had not 
strengthened the position of the Central Committee, by whose 
desire the transfer had been made. In the spirit of conciliation 
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the new commander of the National Guards, instead of taking 
up his quarters at once in the Hotel of the Place Vendéme, 
tried to ingratiate himself with the Central Committee, following 
therein the advice of Paschal Grousset and Raoul Rigault. An 
ignominious failure was the inevitable consequence. He did not 
find the Committee sitting. Tired with the labours of a most 
eventful day, the leaders of the people had gone to bed, but the 
National Guards were standing around, and to them Colonel 


Langlois addressed himself. “I am your general.” “If you are 
our general, we must nominate you.” “But I am nominated.” 
“By whom?” “By the Government.” “What Government ?” 


“™M. Thiers’.”. There was a general laugh. When he insisted, 
he was told that he should not be, and could not be, their 
general unless they elected him. There was evidently nothing 
to be done, and he withdrew. The Government pretended not 
to have heard of the repulse. The theory was formed at a later 
date that the Ministers at Versailles were chiefly anxious to 
gain time ; but it would seem that much of their submissiveness 
was due to pure perplexity. The Central Committee was 
willing to keep up a little longer an appearance of negotiating, 
because, having no reputation for honesty to lose, it could 
repudiate at any moment its own acceptances. The mayors of 
the arrondissements were the only representatives in Paris of 
legitimate authority. It was a strange situation in which they 
now found themselves, the guardians of Paris, abandoned by 
those from whom their power was derived, with onerous duties 
to fulfil, but as helpless as they were responsible. Two of their 
number were deputed to seek instructions early in the morning 
of the 19th of March. M. Picard could not be found at the 
Ministry of the Interior; he was by that time at Versailles, 
They found, however, the Secretary General, and he sent a 
message by telegraph to Versailles. Shortly after midday he 
met the assembled mayors, and placing in their hands 50,000 
francs, or 2,500 apiece, announced to them in due form that 
the welfare of Paris was intrusted to their keeping and dis- 
cretion. If the mayors were not deeply grateful for such a 
mark of confidence, they must have been as difficult to please 
as a man who does not thank a friend for making him a present 
of a mad dog. It is very much to their credit that they 
accepted the thankless task of trying to keep order in a city 
of confusion. After the discomfiture of Colonel Langlois M. 
Thiers named Admiral Saisset to the command of the National 
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Guard in Paris, with orders as vague as those with which the 
council of mayors had been favoured the day before. “I have 
no instructions,” he said, “to communicate ; the mayors of Paris 
possess full powers from me ; let them act as they judge best ; 
you must lend them advice and military aid, and that is all.” 

The forces for the coming struggle were unequally matched. 
Admiral Saisset had at his disposal 11,500 men of various arms 
posted in different parts of Paris, with scarcely any ammunition. 
The Central Committee was well provided with artillery, and 
could count upon the obedience of 250,000 “federated” National 
Guards and troops of the line. Admiral Saisset did not despair, 
but he looked for more vigorous support from Versailles than 
M. Thiers was prepared to give. In vain he prayed that one 
regiment of the line might be sent to lend solidity to the 
National Guards. M. Thiers refused. The National Assembly 
was not too well protected, and had not a man to spare. Paris 
was left to the mayors, and the Admiral, and the Central Com- 
mittee. The mayors were all desirous to avert the impending 
civil war, but they were not all of one mind about the best 
manner of achieving this result. Some were persuaded that 
every concession was mischievous, and some were convinced 
that uncompromising resistance was no longer possible. A 
permanent commission consisting of three members was estab- 
lished to take measures for opposing usurpation. The Central 
Committee made the first overtures. They were willing, they 
said, to surrender the Hotel de Ville and the mayoralties con- 
ditionally, but the conditions were not specified. The three 
Commissioners at once despatched a deputation of four mayors 
to take possession. Five hours passed before the deputation 
returned. ~With the four mayors came four members of the 
usurpation to propose impossible conditions. The mayors were 
required to issue, conjointly with the Central Committee, a 
summons to the people to proceed at once to the municipal 
elections. This could not be done without directly recognizing 
the revolution of the preceding day. The mayors promised to 
petition the National Assembly to pass by a vote of “urgency” 
a Bill prescribing the early holding of elections, and upon this 
understanding the deputies of the Committee agreed to deliver 
up the Hotel de Ville the following day, the 20th of March. 
The discussion of which this was the peaceable ending had been 
conducted with some emphasis of language. M. Tirard, on the 


1” Vol. ii. p. 12. 
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part of the mayors, asked Jourde by what authority they were 
accredited, and was told that they had the best of authorities, 
that of force. Arnold was even more.candid. The resistance 
to their demands, he said, would bring down civil war in all its 
horror, burning, sacking. ‘We shall be beaten, be it so; but 
before you have done with us Paris will be in ashes.” It is 
worth our while to remember that these words were spoken in 
the days before the Commune. 

On the morning after this animated debate, two of the 
mayors, deputed by the rest, went to claim the fulfilment of 
the agreement. They received a flat refusal. MM. Jourde, 
Arnold, and companions, they were told, had exceeded their 
powers in making such a foolish promise. The Central 
Committee would be simple indeed, upon its own showing, to 
surrender the Hotel de Ville without material guarantees. 
This reply was only what might have been anticipated. The 
possession of the Hotel de Ville has always in time of revolution 
been regarded by the people of Paris as the sign of mastery, 
and it was not possible that the Central Committee could 
honestly offer to retire from it uncompelled. Nevertheless, 
the mayors were taken by surprise. They began to com- 
prehend the difficulty of dealing with such adversaries, with 
whom public faith and plighted word were worth no more than 
the “still small voice of conscience,” who could make a treaty 
one day and break it the very next. It seemed time to retire 
from the hopeless encounter. But even in that extremity the 
sense of duty prevailed. They would remain and do what 
they could to have the elections in proper form. Meanwhile, 
M. Jules Favre was “asking pardon of God and men,” and 
perorating in lofty strain against the men of the 18th of March, 
“un peu comme un grand pere qui gourmanderait ses fils,” says 
M. Du Camp not unjustly. Another conference was held 
between the mayors and the delegates of the Central Committee, 
at which Léo Meillet, a gentleman by birth, called Admiral 
Saisset to his face “a traitor,” and gave for the sufficient proof 
of his assertion that he had found it in the Kappel. The 
delegates at last consented to postpone the elections till the 
26th of March. It seemed that the Central Committee might 
be reasonably expected to stand by this decision, for it pro- 
longed their own term of office. They had other motives less 
apparent but even more influential, for desiring to gain time. 
They were beginning to persuade themselves that the temporiz- 
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ing Government at Versailles would end by granting all they 
asked if their threats were loud and their deportment firm. 
M. Picard from Versailles expressed himself well satisfied with 
the conduct of the mayors, and the General Assembly voted 
the urgency of the Bill fixing the elections of the National 
Guard before the 28th of March, and of the Municipal Council 
before the 3rd of April. _The Central Committee ought to have 
been more than satisfied with a concession which deprived the 
Government of the right of appointing to the command of the 
National Guard and to the Prefecture of the Seine. 

It seemed just for the moment as if there were still a chance 
of peace. There were still loyal hearts in Paris, and all such 
were with Admiral Saisset. The students of the Polytechnic 
uttered their defiance to the Central Committee. But a fatal 
oversight stopped the reaction which was setting in. Admiral 
Saisset, as in duty bound according to all precedent in Paris, 
prepared a proclamation to be posted on the walls, but one of 
a very different tenour, cleverly devised to give umbrage at 
Versailles and to lend some countenance to the proceedings of 
the insurgent leaders, was treacherously substituted for it. The 
effect of this forgery was immediate and irreparable. The 
Central Committee, whose hands it strengthened, professed 
themselves grievously dissatisfied, and in self-defence appointed 
three new generals, who issued a counter-proclamation. One 
of these, Brunel, was a man of action. He marched with drums 
beating into the first arrondissement to demand, under pain of 
bombardment, that the mayor should forthwith agree to have 
the elections fixed for the 26th of March. To submit to this 
imperious demand would have been to abandon the cause of 
order. Hasty notice was sent to the permanent commission 
in the second arrondissement, and the loyal troops were ordered 
out ; but Brunel would not wait, and to avoid the shedding of 
blood it was again thought better to try to come to terms. 
The mayor of the first arrondissement was authorized to promise 
the elections for the 3rd of April, but nothing later than the 
26th would satisfy the haughty claimant. At last Brunel 
agreed to divide the difference. “Give me four days and I 
will give you four, and the 30th shall be the date determined.” 
The mayor consented. Many groups of inquisitive people had 
collected behind the artillery to watch the course of events. 
Brunel remounted his horse, and waving his £é2, cried: “It 
is settled. We've agreed.” Then there was shaking of hands 
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in the crowd and mutual congratulation. A great danger had 
been averted. Yet the agreement was of no value until the 
other mayors had ratified it. They gave their assent reluctantly, 
for it seemed to them the lesser of two evils. But the Central 
Committee once more repudiated the act of their subordinate, and 
the mayors learned with indignation that their act of self-denial 
had been worse than useless. It was difficult for some of them 
to restrain their impatience when two new delegates from the 
sovereign people came charged to signify that the elections 
absolutely must be on the 26th of March. Yet some of the 
mayors would have been willing to recommence negotiation, 
if M. René Dubail, a man of inflexible purpose and irreproach- 
able integrity, had not with some vehemence of expression told 
them that if they wanted to fraternize with the revolution they 
were free to depart. The greater part supported him, and he 
was commissioned to draw up a protest. It was in these terms: 


A second time the Central Committee has revoked an agreement 
made in its name by its delegates. It proposes to hold the elections to- 
morrow : they will be dishonest, informal, turbulent: it is bringing civil 
war into Paris; on it alone be the shame and the bloodshed! The 
mayors call on the National Guard to rally round them in defence of 
order and the Republic (vol. ii. p. 41). 


Before this appeal could be published, a false report from 
Versailles made discord among the friends of order, and seven 
of the mayors, at the first mention of an Orleanist movement, 
“threw themselves upon their pens,” in the words of an eye- 
witness, and signed a treaty with the Central Committee. René 
Dubail took his hat and walked out of the room. The capitula- 
tion of the mayors, as it was called, ended the vain endeavour 
to avert the inevitable collision. The Government at Versailles 
condemned the nefarious alliance, Admiral Saisset disbanded 
his faithful few, M. Thiers issued a proclamation, and “ Paris 
was sacrificed for the moment in order that France might be 
saved,” 

The Commune was proclaimed on the 28th of March. The 
Central Committee ceased to govern corporately, but most of 
its members accepted office under the new administration. 
ARTHUR G. KNIGHT. 

















The Native Tribes of North America and the 
Catholic Missions. 


————~—.————_ 


VI.—WESTERN ALGONQUINS.—THE OTTAWAS. 


BEFORE passing on to the west, it would seem natural to speak 
here of the Huron-Iroquois whose confederacies were chiefly 
connected with the eastern Algonquins; but this would break 
in two what is to be said of that wide-spread race which had 
occupied a great part of the North American continent. The 
reader remembers the description of its spread given in the first 
of these papers. The Huron-Iroquois were in fact altogether 
comprised within its limits ; and, all things considered, it seems 
better to continue the history of the Catholic Missions among 
the Algonquins, until the whole of it has been sketched ; 
especially as the western Algonquins became prominent over 
all that part of America, as soon as the Hurons fell. 

When in 1650 the last blow was given by the Iroquois to 
the Huron Missions, as will be related later on, the whole 
Wyandot nation was dispersed. A good number of them fled 
in their canoes towards the west, and many continued their 
flight until they reached the extremity of Lake Superior, where 
they settled. They spread all around the dread of the Iroquois 
who were then paddling in triumph over the whole extent of 
Lake Huron, and threatening even ail the tribes of the west. 
The Algonquins of the further country, however, were not 
dismayed. They had previously used the Hurons for their 
trade with the east. To them they sold their furs which were 
afterwards transported in Wyandot’s canoes to Three Rivers 
or Quebec, where they were exchanged with the French against 
European commodities. 

This could now be done no longer, owing to the total 
destruction of the Huron confederacy. Yet the western 
Algonquins were not discouraged by this sudden interruption 
of their trade; and at the instigation of several French 
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travellers who had already reached their country, Perrot, 
Nicolet, and others, they boldly undertook to proceed in their 
canoes as far as the French settlements, and do by themselves 
what they had previously done through the Hurons. 

Soon in fact large fleets of strange boats, not belonging any 
more to the Wyandot nation, landed near Three Rivers and 
Quebec, and a new world opened to the eyes of the French, 
who had scarcely heard so far of the innumerable tribes living 
towards the setting sun. As good luck would have it, they 
spoke a language well known in Lower Canada, though there 
were some slight differences in their western Algonquin dialects. 
But how could they advance so far without being met by 
the terrible warriors of the Six Nations? They certainly 
could not have dared openly to cross in their interminable 
length the Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, which swarmed 
with Iroquois canoes. But fortunately there was a route’ per- 
fectly free from that danger. The north of Lake Huron 
communicated by a river with Lake Nipissing through which 
it was easy to reach the Ottawa River. By that great stream 
the Indians could reach Montreal in safety, after a voyage of 
five hundred leagues. 

It is proper to look a moment at this interior world of 
North America, limited in the west by the Upper Mississippi, 
in the south by the whole course of the Ohio, and in the east 
by the Falls of Niagara and the Lower St. Lawrence. The 
north ended at the Pole. Ten years after the destruction of 
the Hurons, this vast region was already occupied by Catholic 
missionaries in the name of the Church, whilst the Protestants 
of New England had contributed to it just one missionary, Eliot, 
who did not extend his ministry beyond a few miles from 
Boston. 

When the nations spread over that immense and fertile 
territory came to be better known, it was found that they 
could be naturally divided into a few groups or confederacies ; 
namely, the Ottawas, the Illinois, and the Dakotas. These 
last, however, were not Algonquins, and offered the difficulty 
of a new language to learn. 

The first confederacy, that of the Ottawas, at once claimed 
precedence over all the other western tribes. The fleets of 
canoes which yearly came so near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, after a voyage of more than a thousand miles, were 
manned by Ottawas; and the name, unknown before, soon 
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superseded all those of the eastern Algonquin tribes, so dear 
to the heart of the first generation of missionaries. 

It seems that the word itself bears the very appropriate signi- 
fication of traders, though the Fathers at first gave it another 
etymology. The first flotilla, composed only of fifty canoes, 
reached Quebec in 1655, just five years after the dispersion of the 
Hurons ; and from henceforth the trade went on increasing till 
it reached very extraordinary proportions for that time. The 
progress was principally due to the universal peace which the 
government of Louis the Fourteenth at that precise period had 
imposed, mainly by force, on the Iroquois tribes. 

The Ottawa group of Indians comprised the Ottawas proper, 
the Chippeways, also called the Ojibways, the Pottowatomies, 
the Sacks and Foxes, besides the Menomonies, and several 
other inferior tribes. Their bark canoes flew with the rapidity 
almost of steam over numerous lakes, several of which can be 
called interior seas. In order to trade, they had first to hunt 
over the northern part of the immense territory previously 
described, to the fiftieth parallel and beyond. 

To the south of them the Illinois confederacy cultivated the 
ground to a much greater extent; but for the moment we do 
not speak of them. All these western Algonquins, although 
nomads like the eastern, combined together in large numbers 
for war or trade; and their social habits were far more deve- 
loped than those of the tribes living near the Atlantic coast. 
A Frenchman who, at that early period, had already traded with 
the Ottawas, assured Father le Quen that he had seen three 
thousand of them assembled together on the shores of Lake 
Superior. The first missionaries who reached it, found more 
than two thousand Indians encamped at Sault St. Mary’s. 

It was, therefore, a new world which had been discovered 
beyond the Huron country. At its western limit, the greatest 
river of North America, the Mississippi, then completely 
unknown, carried to the Gulf of Mexico its turbid waters; 
and beyond it another world, larger still, stretched over vast 
plains, and across high mountain ranges, as far as the distant 
coast of the Pacific Ocean. This is the scene of action which 
the reader’s imagination must keep in view. 

For the time being the Ottawas alone attract our attention. 
In 1660 a flotilla of sixty canoes, manned by three hundred of 
these Indians, arrived at Quebec. They were bent not only 
on trading, but also on taking with them a black gown when 
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they returned to Lake Superior. Several missionaries had 
already attempted to reach it, but they had been unsuccessful ; 
though two of them were Jogues and Druilletes. Bishop Laval, 
and Father Jerome Lallemant, then Superior at Quebec, were 
strongly in favour of making a new attempt, and Réné Ménard 
was chosen, although his advanced age and bodily infirmities 
consequent upon a long life of hardships persuaded him that 
in less than six months he would be numbered among the 
dead. He had scarcely even the time to make any preparation, 
and these are the few words he addressed to a dear friend, just 
as he was starting on the 27th of August, 1660, at two o’clock 
in the morning : 

“TI write you a last word which must seal our friendship 
for all eternity. Show yourself a friend indeed by thinking 
of me at the holy altar. In three or four months you will 
do well to do so at the memento for the dead. The kind of 
life I am going to lead, my age, and my poor health, will 
soon bring me to my end. Yet, with all that, I feel such an 
attraction for my mission, that I should for ever regret it had 
I let this occasion slip away. There is no time to make pre- 
parations for such a journey ; but He Who feeds the birds of 
the air, and clothes the lily of the fields, will take care of me; 
and should I die of want I should feel too happy to make that 
sacrifice to God.” 

Nearly all his sad forebodings were realized. The Indians 
who had asked for him, who promised everything if he was 
granted them, not only entirely neglected him during so long 
and so hard a voyage; but they obliged him to paddle the 
whole day long like one of themselves, to carry all his little 
baggage when they had to walk, to help them in dragging 
the canoes at the portages; they refused him even the time 
required for saying his Office, and at last they flung his breviary 
into the water. 

When they reached the great lake, they abandoned him 
at first in a desert place where he had to live on berries and 
pounded bones ; and he would undoubtedly have died of want, 
had they not repented of their cruelty, and taken him to one 
of their villages which the Father said was one hundred leagues 
west of Sault St. Mary’s. There he spent the winter in a 
wretched hut; and the following spring, seeing that he made 
scarcely any progress among the faithless Ottawas, he thought 
of retiring to a Huron village not far from Green Bay. It was 
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on the way to it that having lost sight of his guide, a Frenchman 
of the name of Guérin, he perished in the woods without any 
details of his death ever reaching his friends at Quebec. It 
is supposed that he was murdered by some Indians on the 
first rapid of the Menomonee. “Long after,” says Mr. J. G. 
Shea, “his bag was found in the hands of an Indian, who 
refused to tell where he had got it, and some of his chapel- 
service was subsequently seen in a lodge.” Mr. Shea here 
quotes Perrot. 

Thus the first Ottawa mission had apparently failed. 
Ménard’s death which, on starting, he expected in “three or 
four months,” did actually occur in less than a year after he 
left Quebec. The chief obstacles to his zeal were found to 
be polygamy and the system of the medicine men. The first 
reigned supreme among the northern Algonquins, and the 
second was as great an allurement to them as to those who 
dwelt along the Lower St. Lawrence. 

No idea, however, could be entertained of leaving the great 
West a prey to immorality and superstition. Claude Allouez 
was selected as the man needed for the arduous task. Being at 
Trois Riviéres in 1665 when the Ottawa flotilla left, he embarked 
on it, and after a journey as tedious and painful as that of 
Ménard, he reached Sault St. Mary’s on the Ist of September. 
The whole month was then consumed in paddling along the 
southern shore of the lake; and in passing before the. place 
where his saintly predecessor had spent the winter four years 
previously, he found two women who Ménard had instructed 
and baptized, and who had kept a strong attachment to the 
faith in the midst of their pagan countrymen. Animated by 
this unexpected discovery, he continued his voyage till he 
reached the Chaguomegon Bay, which he calls in his letter 
Chagouamigong, and says it is at a distance of one hundred 
and eighty leagues from Sault St. Mary’s. It is situated not 
far from the western end of the lake, in view of the fine group 
of the Apostle Islands, and was just at that time on the dividing 
line between the Ottawas on the east and the Sioux on the west. 

At the bottom of the bay there was a large Indian village 
containing, he wrote, Auit cents hommes portans armes, but 
belonging to seven different nations, of the Ottawa race, no 
doubt. No French missionary had ever yet found in the east 
such a large resident population; since with the old men, 
women, and children it must have amounted to considerable 
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more than three thousand souls in a single town. He found 
they were not only fishermen and huntsmen, but likewise 
agriculturists, and that they possessed large fields of maize in 
the neighbourhood of the village. 

“ That multitude of people,” he wrote, “made us prefer this 
place to any other as our ordinary dwelling, on account of the 
facility we found in it for giving instruction. We were able to 
begin at once to build a chapel and to undertake in earnest the 
work of conversion to Christianity.” The good Father must 
have felt his hopes reviving after his long and painful journey, 
at the progress which he saw before him. He did not, however, 
say in his letter one word of a circumstance which he certainly 
could not have failed to remark, and which Mr. Shea vividly 
suggests: “At that moment there was not a missionary station 
nearer to him than Montreal; and indeed his post was almost 
as near to the Spanish missions of Santa Fé or Alachua in New 
Mexico, as it was to Montreal.” In fact, that first letter which 
he sent on his arrival, and where he describes his adventures 
on the way, did not reach its destination before two years had 
elapsed. 

But it was a moment of happiness for him to find himself 
in the midst of a crowd of Chippeways, Pottowatomies, Sacks 
and Foxes, with whom he could directly converse, as they all 
spoke some dialect of the Algonquin language. It was from 
them that he heard for the first time of a great river called 
Mesipi. 

The good Father, however, soon became aware that this 
multitude of painted warriors were not in the village for the 
purpose of hearing him speak of religion. They had met, in 
fact, for an expedition against the Sioux, their nearest neigh- 
bours to the west. 

The reader sees at once the truth of the previous remark, 
that it was a new world altogether different from anything 
which the missionaries had seen in the vast solitudes of the 
east. The coalition of so many tribes for a common purpose, 
their evident political and social organization, arguing a much 
more advanced state of ideas and aims; their dependence not 
solely on fishing and hunting, but partly also on tillage, whereby 
they were much less exposed than other tribes to want and 
famine ; the uniformity of language so useful for extended com- 
merce and for combined defence against a foreign foe’; the 
evidence of foresight on their part, whether in regard to the 
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procuring of food, or to the warding off of danger long before 
it appeared ; all this, and many other circumstances of slight 
import, showed a state of society ready for a sudden develop- 
ment of civilization, and for the establishment among them of 
order and social well-being. There is no doubt in our mind 
that if European immigration and encroachment on this Indian 
world had not been so sudden and rapid as it soon became, if 
the Church had had time to mould all these elements of true 
progress, and to establish on a large scale in those immense and 
rich countries the reign of agriculture with industry on the one 
side, and of liberty with subordination on the other, another 
example might have been furnished to the world of her ability 
to construct human happiness. It would have been but the 
repetition of what she had already done among the northern 
barbarians who invaded and destroyed the Roman Empire. 
That some of these ideas floated in the mind of Father 
Allouez we have reason to suppose: first, from the natural 
bent for great enterprizes which he showed so clearly during 
the thirty years of his subsequent life among the Ottawas ; 
and secondly, from the way in which he threw himself at once 
into the labour of systematic civilization. Let the enemies of 
the Society to which he belonged take advantage of it if they 
like ; but he occupied himself at once with enlightened politics 
and, what is still better, he succeeded admirably in his first 
effort. 
On arriving he found uit cents hommes portans armes 
parading in the large village at the bottom of the Chaguo- 
megon Bay ; and on inquiring what was their object, he heard 
that they were going to attack the Nadouessi, whom we 
now call the Sioux or Dakotas. Father Allouez directly 
declared he would try to prevent that war. Who shall say 
that this was not interfering in politics? But who were these 
Nadouessi? This is an important question, to be considered first. 
They were not Algonquins; but of a quite different race. 
Their language was perfectly unlike that of any other American 
tribe. Their religion was also very different. The first Fathers 
who visited them spoke of an anthropomorphic idol which they 
worshipped. This was probably a mistake; and from sub- 
sequent inquiry concerning their cu/te, it appears much more 
probable that they were monotheists to a great extent, and 
that their religious ideas somewhat resembled those of the 
Tartars. There could not be any great difficulty in believing 
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that they originally belonged to that Asiatic race, and were in 
fact Mongolians. They came from the west, and were at that 
time steadily progressing toward the east. They could have 
come from Asia through the Aleutian Islands; and as they 
mainly occupied a great part of the territory west of the 
Mississippi, it seems very probable that they had come at least 
from the shores of the Pacific Ocean. The head of their column 
was already at the west end of Lake Superior almost in con- 
tiguity with the Ottawas; nay more, the Winnebagoes, or Salt- 
Water-Men, called by the French Puans, already settled further 
east, on the shores of Green Bay, seem to have originally 
belonged to the Sioux race. 

They were great warriors, used only the bow and arrows, with 
a kind of tomahawk, and did not treat their prisoners with the 
cruelty usual among the red men; still they were dreaded in 
the west almost as much as the Iroquois in the east, on account 
of their bravery and the superiority of their numbers. 

Against these formidable invaders the Ottawas of Chaguo- 
megon Bay (called by Mr. Shea Chegoimegon Bay) were pre- 
paring a small army of eight hundred men, composed of seven 
different tribes, when Father Allouez arrived among them. All, 
however, were not unanimous for war. The ancients among 
them were justly afraid of the Sioux; and they had convoked 
a general council of the nation to discuss the matter. They 
(the ancients) were glad to hear that a European stranger had 
just come also on a diplomatic mission (if this word can be 
used here) on the part of M. de Tracy, who had been just 
appointed Viceroy of Canada. They introduced him into their 
assembly, and asked his opinion on the subject for which they 
had met (the Sioux war), after he had spoken of the object for 
which he himself came on the part of the French. 

There were, he said in his journal, ten or twelve nations 
represented in that assembly ; and he was invited to speak on 
the subject of the proposed war against the Sioux, as well as 
with regard to three propositions which he was commissioned 
to make to them. He acceded to both requests; but in his 
journal he does not record his own statement of opinion, but 
is content to give M. de Tracy’s propositions. These were (1) 
to live at peace together, now that the French of Canada obliged 
the Iroquois to keep the peace; (2) to continue to trade with 
the French; and (3) to listen to the exhortations of the men of 
God, whom the King of France sent them. 
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But if the Father does not give in his letter even the 
substance of what he said with respect to the war with the 
Sioux, there can be no doubt that he spoke against it, as he 
openly in his journal attributes the project of that war to the 
hot blood of young men wanting in wisdom. The decision of 
the assembly was conformable to this view; the war was 
prevented on this occasion, and, after all, meddling with politics 
for such a purpose is not a great crime in a Jesuit. 

Allouez began immediately after his apostolic labours. He 
would not, however, start his mission in the great Ottawa village 
at the bottom of the bay. Some French traders had already 
established their quarters at the southern extremity of an island 
belonging to the Apostles’ group, and they called this settlement 
La Pointe du St. Esprit. It was just near the entrance to the 
bay. He would have there the advantage of being out of the 
turmoil of the town, with its Auzt cents hommes portans armes ; 
he could besides be useful to the French traders and voyageurs ; 
and he could also gather round him the remnants of the 
Hurons who were found in small groups all over the West. 

The dispersion of that nation, after their struggle with the 
Iroquois, remains to this day one of the most conspicuous facts 
of the history of the red men in North America. A few years 
after the destruction of their villages on Lake Huron, they were 
found living in Algonquin towns all along the St. Lawrence, in 
the north as far as Hudson Bay, in the south among the 
Abnakis of Maine and the Micmacs of Acadia. Those of them 
who were made prisoners by the Iroquois and not killed, were 
reduced to slavery, and carried to the villages along the 
Mohawk, where they became one of the greatest means of 
propagating Christianity among the Six nations. Farther west 
all the shores of the central lakes swarmed with them, and we 
notice here that they could be met with even beyond Lake 
Superior. Nay, in. the bleak north, along the Red River and 
further, some were found afterwards by missionaries in the most 
desolate condition starving and perishing in those immense 
plains of ice and snow. Interesting details will be furnished 
later on of that event of cardinal importance, when we speak of 
the Huron-Iroquois war and its termination. 

Allouez was able immediately to gather together a full 
village of these Hurons at La Pointe. They belonged to the 
Tionoutate tribe, called by the French Nation du Petun. He 
built a church for them, and brought them back to the practice 
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of their religion, which in their misfortunes they were beginning 
to forget. As to the Ottawas who asked to be baptized, he 
erected for them another small edifice at a short distance from 
the first. These helonged to the Ottawa clans called Kiskakons 
and Sinagos. His own residence, as he called it—that is, his 
bark cabin, was just between the two Indian villages. The 
Hurons soon came back to the reception of the sacraments, 
and formed again a Christian community. The Pagan Ottawas 
gave to the good Father more than all the trouble which had 
fallen to the lot of the first Fathers at Quebec. During the first 
winter, however, he baptized eighty of their children, some of 
them of eight or ten years, guz par leur assiduité & venir prier 
Dieu s étaient rendus dignes de ce bonheur. Of the adult 
population he baptized only a few, one of whom was dying, 
The great obstacles to their reception into the Church were, as 
usual, an all-pervading polygamy and a blind superstition. 

It does not enter into our scope to relate in detail the 
labours of Allouez, both at La Pointe and in several places 
which he visited at a great distance; for instance, at Sault 
St. Mary’s and Lake Alimpegon. After having remained two 
years alone in constant occupation at La Pointe, or paddling on 
the rivers, or travelling in those solitudes, he felt the need of 
going himself to Quebec, from which place he had not received 
a word of intelligence since he left it. We know that his first 
letter had taken two years to reach its destination. It was 
important that the Superiors in the east should know promptly 
what a field was opened to religion in the world where he 
had been. 

He went in haste; and after only two days of rest at 
head-quarters, he came back to La Pointe with another Father, 
Louis Nicholas, and, as Mr. Shea says compendiously, “They 
announced the faith to twenty-five different tribes, and, out of 
these men of many tongues, gathered the first year eighty souls 
by baptism into the Church of Christ.” 

Meanwhile the Fathers at Quebec matured their plans for the 
new enterprize, which promised so well. The great Marquette 
was soon despatched, and directly after Claude Dablon was 
appointed Superior, to organize the new missions. Several 
other Fathers were successively sent in the same direction, and 
important positions were occupied in those vast regions of the 
far west. 

In the midst of these labours of sacred zeal, the Fathers in 
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Canada had kept the new Viceroy, M. de Tracy, well advised as 
to the prospect of the missions already organized in the west. 
From the beginning of this colonization of New France, they 
had tried to act in concert with the State authorities. Under 
the administrations of Champlain and Montmagny there had 
always been the greatest harmony between Church and State. 
Most of the Governors who succeeded the two first had acted 
with a sincere wish to follow their example. But the last, 
M. de Mésy, had adopted a new line of conduct. For this he 
had been recalled to France; the office of General Governor of 
the whole colony had been superseded. Several provincial 
Governors had been appointed, that of Quebec being M. de 
Courcelles. Over all these new officials a Viceroy was to 
govern all the establishments of France ir North America, the 
first of them being M. de Tracy. With him was sent an 
Intendant to help him in the civil part of the administration, 
and the first appointed to that office was Talon, a man of great 
activity and energy. 

After hearing what the Fathers had to say about the 
condition of the great west just opened to colonization, Talon 
was commissioned by the Viceroy to organize civil government 
in the newly discovered country, whilst De Tracy should bring 
the Iroquois to their senses, and oblige them to keep the peace. 
It was therefore announced that a day would shortly be fixed on 
which France would ¢ake possession of the new colony, which was 
to leave Quebec and its surrounding cities far behind. 

Talon commissioned M. de St. Lusson as his deputy to 
preside at the solemn ceremony which was to take place; and 
this gentleman, after spending the winter on Lake Huron, took up 
his position in the village of Sault St. Mary at the beginning of 
May. Although the Jesuit Relations do not state why this place 
was chosen for the ceremony of taking possession rather than 
La Pointe, it is easy to find at least two very good reasons for it. 
First, La Pointe was at the western extremity of the Ottawa 
country, and Sault St. Mary was in the very centre. Secondly, 
the Sault was already altogether a Christian village, which was 
not the case with La Pointe. The small Ottawa tribe of Sauteurs 
(so they were called by the French, on account of their living at 
the Sault) had even at that early date publicly renounced their 
superstitions and the practice of polygamy, and had solemnly 
declared that the Sau/t was Christian. 

From that place, therefore, De St. Lusson, in May, 
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despatched messengers to all the Ottawa tribes living within 
a radius of three hundred miles, and representatives of fourteen 
nations arrived successively during the same month of May. 

M. Garneau, in. his Histoire du Canada} pretends that Perrot 
alone, a great French traveller of that time, was commissioned 
to invite the various tribes to this general assembly at the Sault, 
where the Indians used often to meet in great number. It is 
not probable that a single man could do it in so short a time. 
It is more likely that several messengers were despatched at the 
same moment as the convocation took place only after the 
arrival of De Lusson, according to the Jesuit Relations. Be 
this as it may, the Indians were all on the spot by the 4th of 
June, the day appointed for the solemn ceremony. 

It is described at length in the Relations for 1671. The 
firing of guns, the planting of a large cross, surrounded by the 
French escutcheon, and the delivery of an eloquent speech in 
Algonquin by Father Allouez, were the chief features of it. 
The immense multitude of painted warriors, and squaws, and 
papooses, admired a spectacle so new to them, and at the end 
adopted by their acclamations the conclusion of the speaker. 
Father Allouez evidently spoke in the name of the repre- 
sentative of France, M. de Lusson, who could not address the 
Indians in their own language. No one, on this account, need 
complain that he was still dabbling in politics. M. Garneau 
himself does not reproach him on that account; he only sneers 
at the foule ignorante qui venait de se donner un maitre. 

In this the Canadian writer does not appear to understand 
the position of affairs at that time. If he could have appreciated 
it, he would have found this taking possession by France, the 
most advantageous thing that could happen for the Indians 
themselves. Owing to the discovery of the American continent, 
its colonization by Europeans was inevitable ; and this coloniza- 
tion would have been highly advantageous to the Indians, had 
it not been for a combination of circumstances which can be 
attributed neither to the missionaries nor to the European 
Governments. In spite of all the charges that had been brought 
against the Spaniards for their conduct in America, every one 
must admit that the Spanish kings sincerely wished to procure 
the welfare of the aborigines ; and as to the Spanish missionaries, 
even the enemies of the Catholic religion acknowledge and 
admire the heroism of their virtues. The same is still more 
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true of the French colonies in the continent of North America ; 
and at that time the Indian nations in general never complained 
of being treated harshly. Nay, they were always profuse in their 
acknowledgment of the numerous benefits which they received 
from the lately-arrived colonists. They were evidently sincere 
on this last occasion, when at the end of Father Allouez’s speech, 
they exclaimed, according to M. Garneau himself, that “they 
wished to have no other Father than the great Onnonthio of 
the French.” 

No other course was possible. The Indians had to submit 
to the superiority of the Europeans ; they could not themselves 
rise from their inferior position, unless the Europeans took them 
by the hand, and brought them up to their level. The sneer of 
M. Garneau about that foule ignorante qui venait de se donner 
un mattre, is absolute folly. They did not give themselves a 
master on that occasion. The master had arrived before; he 
was in the midst of them ; and the best they could do was to 
acknowledge him and submit to him with good grace and 
sincerity. The intentions of the new master were extremely 
kind. No one wished to make slaves of the Indians. Louis 
the Fourteenth himself aspired, at this time, to the glory of 
making them all into Frenchmen. It is M. Garneau himself, 
who with admirable simplicity acknowledges as much ; and as 
the passage is short and pointed it shall be translated here: 
“There had often been question at Paris of transforming the 
savages into Frenchmen (de franciser les sauvages). Talon had 
been commissioned to induce the missionaries to undertake this 
difficult task, by teaching French to the Indian children, and 
bringing them up in the European fashion. But the various 
attempts that were made for that purpose failed entirely ; and 
on the representations of M. de Tracy, which Colbert acknow- 
ledged as wise and proper, the project was abandoned as one 
full of danger, because barbarism is as tenacious of its usages 
as civilization itself.” 

This pacific taking possession by France of a territory much 
larger than the mother country must be looked at in the proper 
light. If the thing had not been done, the west would have been 
left, as the east already was, to the wranglings of the English, 
the French, and the Dutch. International law gave then to 
any European nation who took possession of any barbarous 
country the right to call it its own. The status of the various 
* Vol. i. p. 195. 
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European colonies on the Atlantic sea-board became a source of 
many difficulties, both for the colonists and the Indians, because 
they never had any precise frontiers. The Government of Louis 
the Fourteenth thought that the basin of the Upper St. Law- 
rence and the lakes formed a well-marked area which, under 
the protection of France, would have a unity and compactness, 
subject only to minor disturbances in time of war and perfectly 
secure in time of peace. 

To understand this better, it must be remarked that at that 
precise moment no one could foresee the rapid revolutions 
through which this splendid country was to pass in the next 
hundred years. The scheme which the great French monarch 
was devising and endeavouring to carry into effect seemed 
destined to last much longer than a century. If it had not 
been for the swarms of European emigrants which came un- 
expectedly a hundred years after, and for the downfall of the 
French colonies, consequent upon the shameful reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth and the subsequent revolution, there can be no 
doubt that the country now under consideration would now be 
in a very different condition. It would, probably, have pro- 
gressed less rapidly in material improvement; we should not 
see so many large cities and so great a development of natural 
and artificial resources as we have now reason to admire; but 
at least the Indian races, with whom alone we are here con- 
cerned, would not have disappeared ; and instead of the motley 
groups of sects into which the religion of Christ is unfortunately 
divided, the grand old Catholicism of refined and intellectual 
Europe would fill with the perfume of holiness those beautiful 
and fertile regions. 

But this, alas! is mere conjecture; and it is time to come 
back to the already far-off events of those times. The soldiers 
and officials of M. Talon and M. de St. Lusson have departed 
from Sault St. Mary’s; and with pleasure we come back to 
the labours of the missionaries left alone in those solitudes 
with their Indian neophytes. 

Father C. Dablon, now Superior of the western missions, 
after taking the advice, no doubt, of those who knew the country 
better than a stranger newly arrived could do, selected various 
points which were considered more important than any others 
for the object in view. These were first La Pointe and Sault 
St. Mary, already occupied; then the large island of Ekaen- 
touton, now known under the name of Manitouline, in the 
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northern part of Luke Huron; farther north, Lake Nipissing, 
on the usual road to the east; southerly, the small island of 
Michillimackinac, at the northern angle of Lake Michigan, 
called at that time Illinois Lake; and finally, Green Bay, 
known then as La Baie des Puans, because the Winnebagoes, 
called Puans by the French, were settled around it. 

The various reasons enumerated in the Ré/ations for the 
choice made of these points, show a great prudence and fore- 
sight; and it is proper to state them, though very briefly. 
The reader is already aware of Allouez’s motive in settling 
first on Chaguomegon Bay, and building his cabin and churches 
at La Pointe. He saw himself, on arriving, between two 
powerful confederacies, that of the Ottawas on the east, and 
that of the Sioux on the west; and he thought he could act 
at once with good effect upon two nations such as no missionary 
had ever found before in America. The selection of Sault 
St. Mary, on account of its central position with regard to all 
the Ottawa tribes, has already been suggested as very appro- 
priate. But there was a better reason still in the fact that all 
the Indian tribes living around the great Lake Superior had 
to pass this point of the Sault whenever they wished to go 
east. It was the only outlet of the lake, and the western 
Indians always travelled on water, having such facility for 
doing so. 

Manitouline Island, called then Ekaentouton, was an excel- 
lent central position, the mother country of many Ottawa tribes, 
chiefly of the Ottawas proper; and it is there even at the 
present day that the main body of what remains of the nation 
is to be found. 

Lake Nipissing, being the main link between the great lakes 
and the Otfawa river on the way to Montreal, was of extreme 
importance, as it was the only means of communication with 
Lower Canada whenever there was a war with the Iroquois. 

Michillimackinac is situated precisely at the outlet of Lake 
Michigan, as Sault St. Mary’s stands upon the only outlet of 
Lake Superior. Thus all the numerous tribes who then lived 
around it, particularly all the clans of the Illinois and Miami 
confederacies, had to pass in front of Michillimackinac, when- 
ever they wished to travel north or east. 

Finally, the Fathers had then a high idea of the Winne- 
bagoes, who were neither Algonquins nor Hurons, but in all 
probability were an offshoot of the Sioux or Dakotas, though 
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this was not suspected at that time. Hence the selection of 
Green Bay was important. 

These geographical and ethnological details powerfully 
confirm the remarks previously made on the great importance 
of these new missions. In fact, on reading the faithful records 
of daily events contained in the simple narrative of the Fathers, 
as written at that time, every reflecting mind is strongly moved 
as by the perusal of a most eventful history. It seems for the 
moment impossible not to expect great consequences from such 
pregnant beginnings; but when on laying down the book the 
reader wakes up to the consciousness that all this is now but 
a dream of the past, he feels in the first impulse of his sadness 
inclined to invoke anything rather than a blessing on the heads 
of those to whom the melancholy failure must be attributed by 
all who judge with justice. 

A. J. THEBAUD. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN ELDEST SISTER. 


Mr. BARKER’S state of health had for some time been growing 
worse, and, as the Christmas of this year approached, it seemed 
clear to himself and all around him that he was sinking towards 
his end. He was a good kind-hearted man, and had worked 
hard all his life in his own way. His great anxiety was for 
his large family, for which he had never been able to make 
any adequate provision. He would leave behind him his insu- 
rances, and his wife’s small fortune had been settled on her 
and her children after her. A few years more, and he would, 
as he said to his confidant, Mr. Hornsea, have got through the 
hardest part of his work, the education of his children. The 
boys would have been through their schooling, and he had 
never been ambitious of doing more for them than fitting them 
to make their own way in the world. He was proud of his 
girls, and considered that Janie and Ellen would always be 
able to support themselves by teaching, if that were necessary. 
Indeed, in these palmy days of literature of the Anglican type, 
he was not without a hope that Jane, at least, would be able 
to make her way with her pen. 

Just at the present time, however, there was a little trouble 
in the mind of Mr. Barker about this favourite daughter of his. 
It was not that there had been any new entanglement, such as 
at one time threatened to occur in consequence of Master 
Charlie’s attentions. It was not that Jane showed any tendency 
to discontent with “our own Church,” or anything of that kind. 
But she had necessarily been brought forward very much by 
her father’s illness, which absorbed all his wife’s attention, and 
the management of the house and of the other children devolved 
in great measure upon her. Mrs. Barker would let no one sit 
up at night with her husband but herself and an old nurse, and 
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thus it happened that she was constantly obliged to rest 
during the day. Jane had also been just a little upset by 
a bit of success in some of the examinations in which clever 
young ladies are now so fond of distinguishing themselves. 
A little future seemed to be opening before her. There was 
no harm in this, except that it just dashed off the bloom of 
perfect humility, which had hitherto been one of the charms 
of her character. She began to lay down the law a little, to 
refer to her own successes, to affect the literary character, and 
to be rather brusque in her manner with “the children,” as she 
called all the other members of the household except her 
parents. Ellen was not much more than a year her junior, 
but even Ellen was a “child.” When the boys came home 
for their holidays, not without prizes and distinctions of their 
own, these young gentlemen found themselves just a little 
knocked about and set down by their eldest sister. They were 
all doing well, and John, the lad of sixteen and more, was 
almost at the head of his school in attainments, though not 
in age. It was rather hard on this distinguished young fellow, 
who wrote essays and poetry himself, who was a light in the 
debating society as well as in the class, and who had his own 
ideas about a good many matters as to which boys of his age 
are usually altogether uninformed, to be told to go and change 
his shoes when he came in from his walk, and subjected to 
other indignities by a “superior being” in petticoats. The 
masculine spirit revolted, and, much as the boys loved their 
sister, there was a good deal of grumbling and an occasional 
sharp answer from the young collegians—for all the modern 
schools for boys call themselves colleges. The elders of the 
family were not unaware of the brewing danger, and it added 
a shadow of anxiety to the failing mind of the father. As was 
his wont in such cases, he poured out his grief to Mr. Hornsea. 

“You have more influence with her than any one,” said 
Mr. Barker, “and I feel great confidence in your kindness to 
her and to us all. I dare say a word from you, when occasion 
serves, will set her right. It’s all quite natural, and it will pass 
away of itself in time, when they have all the trial of battling 
through life alone to test them. But I don’t like to leave 
things as they are, even for the moment. It is so desrable 
that they should be perfectly united.” 

Mr. Hornsea urged him to say the necessary word or two 
himself. But Mr. Barker had always shown Jane that he almost 
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worshipped her, and it was too much for him to scold her. 
So he took refuge in his weakness, and the difficulty of a long 
talk with any one. Mrs. Barker, also, had better be spared the 
task. She was taking her rest at this particular time, but, in 
truth, she was rather afraid of Jane herself. Mr. Hornsea 
had to accept the commission of admonishing his favourite. 
After all, was she not his “niece,” and did not his position 
of the friend of the family, with a purse always open to help 
them, give him a certain natural authority ? 

It so happened that the occasion came before he left the 
house after his conversation with Mr. Barker. When he had 
descended the stairs, he heard loud voices in the dining-room, 
which, for want of another place, was used as a sort of school- 
room for the boys when they were at home. He looked in, 
and the voices were at once hushed. It was evident that the 
three boys were all in insurrection against Jane. Ellen, the 
second sister, was sitting by in helpless neutrality. Jane was 
standing with her back to the door, but the entrance of the 
visitor made her turn round. Her face was flushed with anger. 
It struck Mr. Hornsea as unusually handsome, but there was a 
severity about it which had a little more of the Juno type than 
he cared to see. 

All parties appealed to Mr. Hornsea. Wasn’t it a shame 
that Willie, the second young gentleman, was to be forbidden 
by his sister to go and play football that afternoon with a few 
boys who were kept, for various reasons, at the High School 
during the holidays? But then Master Willie had not done 
his morning portion of his holiday task, and moreover, had 
come home on the last occasion of a similar indulgence with 
his jacket torn. 

“No,” said Jane; “Johnnie and Robert may go, but Willie 
must stay at home and take Ellen and ‘the children’ to call 
on Mrs. Millwood.” Ellen said quietly that they could do very 
well without him. “But then,” rejoined Jane, “Willie is Mrs. 
Millwood’s god-child, and ought to go and see her as a matter 
of politeness.” 

“It’s all because he caught Janie out in a false quantity,” 
cried the turbulent Johnnie, “she’s too tyrannical with us, Uncle 
Robert,” he added ; “we have very hard lines. She’s so fright- 
fully virtuous, there are to be no more cakes and ale,” said the 
young gentleman—who was a little vain of his acquaintance 
with the classics of English poetry. 
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The battle went on in this way for some few minutes, and 
Mr. Hornsea had the mortification of seeing that Jane had 
certainly lost her temper, and, with her temper, any hold she 
might ever have had upon her brothers. Ellen, too, usually 
most loyal to Jane, for whom she had almost as much venera- 
tion as affection, did not take her part cordially. At last he 
settled the immediate question by begging the holiday for 
Willie on his own account, after he had made a kind of peace 
among them all by speaking of the illness of the father and 
assuring them that nothing could pain Mr. Barker more than 
that his children should be quarrelling. There was a general 
kissing, and the house of Barker was tranquil. 

Mr. Hornsea, as he took his leave, called Jane to him, and 
as it was fine out of doors, they paced up and down some time 
in the sunshine on one of the garden walks. Jane put her 
hands on his arm, and was evidently very much inclined to 
have a good cry. “It’s hard work, Uncle Robert,” she said. 

“You are young to govern as yet, my child,” he said. “You 
don’t know how to humour your subjects, and to rule by influ- 
ence rather than by authority. A sister is not a mother, and 
the boys are old enough now to be a little independent. You 
must not expect too much from them. You must 


Be to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues wondrous kind, 


as the song says.” 

Jane gave a little gulp. Her temper had not quite regained 
its calm. “You think I was wrong then,” she said. 

“Not so much wrong as injudicious. The boys will do 
anything in the world for you, if you ask them nicely. But you 
must ask them, and not bid them. They don’t like to be 
treated as children.” 

Jane pave just a little toss to her fair head. “They are 
children, Uncle Robert, and nothing else. I am sure mamma 
asks them and begs them not to make so much noise, and not 
to come into the drawing-room with their dirty shoes, and they 
don’t mind her at all.” This last statement was unfortunately 
too true. “The house is a regular bear garden since they came 
home. Johnnie would smoke in his bed-room, if he was allowed. 
I sometimes think that I had better go off and take a situation.” 

“The worst thing in the world that you could do, Janie, 
even if you could be spared at home, and—if it could be allowed. 
It would spoil your character just now.” 
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“Spoil my character!” said the girl. “What do you mean, 
Uncle Robert ?” 

“TI mean that my little Janie, who is meant to be a quiet 
sensible and cultivated woman, perhaps—some day or other— 
the centre of the happiness of some home not yet formed, is 
just a little inclined at present to lay down the law and domineer 
it over others. If you were to be a governess, Janie, you might 
get turned into a schoolmistress, and nothing else, for the rest of 
your life. You would be a tyrant—altogether insupportable, 
and people would laugh at you behind your back.” 

He had administered the dose very gently, for his manner 
was very affectionate, but she did not take it quite nicely. 

“TI can’t bear to see them so untidy, and so unpunctual, and 
giving so much trouble to the servants, and lounging away their 
holidays, and never thinking of what is before them. Well, I 
suppose I must leave them to themselves, and let things take 
their course. I can be happy enough over my books, and then 
perhaps they will miss me. The boys won’t obey mamma, and 
unless somebody takes a strong line with them there will be no 
peace in the house.” 

“There is not quite absolute peace as it is,” said Mr. Hornsea. 
“No, my dear Janie, you are getting too absolute and dictatorial. 
It has been growing on you for some time, and we have all 
noticed it. You will take it from me, won’t you? You cannot 
doubt my fondness for you, and you will let me tell you the 
truth.” 

Jane made no reply, and he determined not to press her too 
much at once. So he quietly left her, and the moment he was 
gone, she was struck with compunction for having let him go. 
Still, the interior storm continued. She paced up and down the 
gravel walk, in no very comfortable mood. She had never had 
a blow like this. Sometimes her father and mother had reproved 
her in times past, but for some years she had been treated by 
them as their equal. Mr. Hornsea had found fault with her 
when she was a child, but never of late. She had lived in a 
little dream of her own perfection, and vanity had insensibly 
struck its root. She thought she had just hit the perfect mean— 
the combination of firmness with gentleness, Swuaviter in modo, 
fortiter in re, she had said to herself more than once. She had, 
in fact, no one to tell her the truth—except Mr. Hornsea. 
No one in the town was treated with so much considera- 
tion as herself—not even Emily Westmore, who had a sort 
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of right to take the lead as being the Vicar’s daughter. She 
was angry at first even with her most faithful friend. After 
all, he had made her give way to the boys. They had virtually 
triumphed. Why had he come to interfere? She could have 
fought out her own battle. But how unjust to say she was 
domineering! She saw what was right, and carried it out, that 
was all. Dictatorial! how were such a set of brats to be 
managed if you reasoned with them? And now, for the future, 
all was upset. Never again could she enforce law upon them. 
Revolution had triumphed, and its victory had been aided by 
her professed friend. She would not consult him any more, 
she could stand by herself. But, somehow, the thought of 
battling on without her Uncle Robert did not seem pleasant. 
He had been so affectionate with it all! A moment or two 
more, and if he had stayed, she should have kissed his hand and 
made peace. Then she began to think whether there might 
not be some truth in what he said. There always was. She 
had never been able to hold her own opinion as to practical 
matters against his. In fact, she respected him more than her 
father, and she loved him—very much. She saw her father was 
too indulgent to the boys, but Mr. Hornsea was always just. 
If he was against her, he was likely to be right. It did not 
take very long for Janie to come to the conclusion that he might 
be very right indeed. What did it matter to her whether she 
ruled the boys or not, so long as she was well with him? Then, 
to send him away unthanked! Before she went into the house 
she had made a score of good resolutions as to her behaviour 
for the future. 

The boys did not know what had passed, but they reaped 
the benefits of it, and when they went to bed that night, Johnnie 
confided to Willie that he thought old Uncle Robert was a 
great brick, and that he must have taken Janie down a peg. 
Her manner was softer and full of consideration. Nothing more 
than a continuance of the present state of things was required 
to make the little household comparatively happy. The boys 
were still occasionally rude and unreasonable, but they were 
more considerate than before, and they showed great regard for 
any wish that their sister expressed. She got more out of them 
than she had ever hoped. 

When Mr. Hornsea called the next day, Jane waited for 
him at the foot of the stairs, and led him into a little room 
which had served for her father’s study, and was now a sort of 
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sanctum of her own. If he had thought her face handsome the 
day before, when she was in anger and indignation, he certainly 
thought it beautiful with a new beauty as she took his hand and 
put it to her lips, and asked his pardon in a very sweet manner 
indeed. “Scold me as much as I deserve, Uncle Robert,” she 
said, “ but do not give me up, even if I seem ungrateful for the 
moment. You gave mea severe blow yesterday, because, as I 
see now, I was very blind to what you pointed out to me. I 
have never known your goodness to me fully before. Let me 
be your child always, and I will try to be as obedient and as 
grateful as you deserve.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, and one or two 
of them fell on his hand. His own eyes were not dry as he 
answered her. 

“Janie,” he said, “we shall never quarrel, and you will 
always be my darling. But there is something else now I want 
you to know. Your good father seems to me changed this 
morning. I hope I am wrong. But, as your mother is not up, 
I would have you send for Dr. Bland at once. Do so quietly, 
without alarming the others. Do not fear—we are in the hands 
of a most loving Father. I will wait here till the doctor comes.” 

Jane did at once as he told her. The note was written ina 
moment, and despatched. It was not too soon. Mr. Hornsea 
had much experience among sick people, and the change he 
had feared was a real one. The doctor applied some strong 
remedies, but without much effect. There was little noise in 
the household that day. In the afternoon it got about over 
the town that Mr. Barker was at the point of death. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
THE intimacy which had sprung up between Emily and Charles 
Westmore on the one hand and the brother and sister at 
Spanmore Lodge on the other, was not likely to die out for 
want of encouragement on the part of the lady and gentleman 
who had respectively charge of the two young pairs. Mr. Span- 
more, as he could not hope to persuade Lady Susan to change 
her determination in his own regard, thought that the next 
best thing was to bring the two houses as much in relation to 
one another as was possible. Lady Susan liked all the four 
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young people in their way very much, and took a pleasure in 
promoting the evident enjoyment which they found in meeting 
constantly. She had had no definite plans as to making a 
match for Emily when she invited her, and, indeed, the whole 
situation was caused by Mr. Westmore’s strange resolution as 
to the seclusion of Alice. Lady Susan sometimes had a little 
quiet chuckle to herself when she contemplated the possibility 
of the permanent results which might perhaps shape themselves 
out of the secession to Rome of the young step-mother of her 
two protégés. She found Bertram Spanmore very pleasant, and 
very attentive. He by no means confined his pleasantness to 
Emily, but the elder lady thought she saw that he was struck 
with her fresh simplicity and plain integrity. What Emily 
thought of him, she had no means of divining. She quoted 
him a good deal, and evidently respected his opinion. As for 
the two others, Charlie was always ready to pay his facile 
devotion to any nice young lady whom he came across, and 
just at present Miss Spanmore was the only person of the kind 
of whom he could see anything. She was more highly educated 
than Emily, and he did not find his rattle and banter flow off 
so easily with her as with others on whom they had before 
been tried. But she was good-natured and open-hearted, 
and ready to please and be pleased with any friend of her 
brother’s. 

There were but few houses within reach of these two 
dwellings—none so near to either as they were to each other. 
Lady Susan was in a sort of retirement from society, and this 
increased the monopoly of intercourse which they enjoyed. 
Thus it came about that as long as Charlie remained at 
Flaxhead, the young people managed to meet nearly every 
day in the most perfect independence. When the fatal begin- 
ning of term came, and Charlie had to migrate to London, the 
intimacy between the houses had been so completely established, 
that Emily was trusted to the brother and sister without any 
scruple. The only difference was that they came more usually 
to see her and take her out, unless, as was often the case, 
Mr. Spanmore insisted on having her over to luncheon, and 
letting them take her home in the afternoon. Then the short 
days came, and she began her experiences of the mists and 
sea-fogs which are more common in that part of the country 
than in the shire in which her life had hitherto been spent. 
In the middle of November, Lady Susan had a slight attack 
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of bronchitis, and Emily was for a week occupied with the 
slight amount of nursing and coddling which the state of her 
friend made opportune. It was just enough to make her feel 
how dependent she had become upon the almost daily com- 
panionship of Bertram and his sister. It was not only for 
Lady Susan’s sake that she was glad when things at Flaxhead 
resumed their ordinary course. 

All this time she had pretty constant letters from Jane 
Barker. Jane kept her informed of all that there was to tell 
as to Alice and the Archdeacon—but there was not much to 
tell. Her own troubles, of course, occupied a large space in 
her letters. Somehow, Emily began to feel that the old life 
at Osminster had slipped away from her. Osminster was no 
longer the centre of the universe. She was glad to hear of her 
old women, her girls at the class, her children in the school, 
as well as of Jane’s home news, and her literary projects. But 
all this was no longer so much a part of herself. She was 
almost angry to find it out. As to Jane’s literary interests, 
Emily had no scruple. Her companionship with Bertram had 
raised her above the level of the young ladies who swear by 
The Monthly Packet. Bertram and his sister were fond of 
books, and extremely well informed. They had introduced 
Emily to their own favourite occupations and employments in 
some of the wet afternoons and long evenings which they spent 
together. The brother was a good Italian scholar, and his sister 
made him accept the post of Professor of Dante to herself 
and Emily. He had been in Italy, and could illustrate much 
of what they read together, and Emily soon began to look 
forward to her class, and to be anxious to make no mistakes. 
Then he would sometimes read aloud from English poets, 
ancient and modern, and in this way she made the acquain- 
tance of Henry Vaughan, Southwell, and some others of the 
Elizabethan age, as well as of selections from Wordsworth, 
who had hitherto been a terror to her, as her father had retained 
the tradition of the Oxford of his day at which it was a matter 
of principle to admire Wordsworth. Thus Emily’s education 
was proceeding apace. Meanwhile, she was becoming very 
intimate with Florence, and Florence was not likely to stand 
in the way of her becoming, also, a worshipper of her own 
brother. She seemed to take it for granted that everybody 
should think him the greatest man in the world—as yet un- 
revealed to the generality of mankind, but for that all the 
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more entitled to the homage of the select few who had him, for 
the present, to themselves. She was very fond of Emily, and 
sang her praises to Bertram in a gentle humble way, as if he 
must certainly understand her good qualities even better than 
herself. This was not without its effect. 

One day Emily was alone with him for half an hour, and 
ventured to speak to him about the queer notions to which 
Master Charlie sometimes gave utterance. She was delighted 
to find that Bertram thoroughly despised the floating scepticism 
of the day. “I dare say if I had not been througn Oxford, 
and fallen in with a good religious and well-read tutor,” he said, 
“TI should have been tempted to talk in that way myself. It’s 
the usual line of bumptious clever young fellows, especially if 
they come to wish to free themselves from moral restraint. I 
don’t know that our dons at Oxford, even, do enough to answer 
all that is said on that side, but I am sure that a good study of 
Butler’s Axzalogy, and a little acquaintance with logic, and a 
good philosophy, are enough to guard a man who wishes to 
keep up his personal religion. I have noticed what you mean in 
Charlie. He will grow out of it, I should hope. At present it’s 
the fashion. A great deal depends on the sort of fellows he 
lives with in London. Much more on the life that he leads. 
Do you know anything about that ?” 

She could tell him very little. Charlie seldom mentioned 
his London friends, and he never brought any of them to 
Osminster. Her chief comfort from the conversation was the 
discovery that Bertram was quite sound, as she thought, in his 
religion himself. This is what modern Highchurchism has come 
to—that it is a comfort to find a clever young Oxford man who 
believes in Christianity! That little half hour had a great deal 
to do with Emily’s happiness. 

After that she let herself go as to the temptation to build, 
half unconsciously, little castles in the air as to the future. But 
suddenly she had to pull up, and was obliged to own to herself 
that she had been very foolish. 

The three had been reading aloud some scenes from 
Shakspeare, when Florence dropped a wish that they had a 
certain “Cousin Bertha” to help them. “Yes,” said Bertram, 
“three are hardly enough for the variety of parts in a good 
play, and Bertha is capital at work of this kind. You will be 
here at Christmas, I hope,” he went on; “and then we shall 
have her with us, and the whole family.” 
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Then, just as the footprint on the sand revealed to Robinson 
Crusoe that he was not the only human being in the parts of the 
world in which his lot was cast, there followed an outpouring of 
family gossip and affectionate enthusiasm between the brother 
and sister, which made poor Emily feel as if she was indeed a 
stranger to their inmost thoughts and feelings. It was Bertha 
this, and Bertha that, all Bertha, and nothing but Bertha—what 
she had done, and what she thought, and what she liked, and 
what she had said in her last letter, and what they would have 
to ask her or to show her when she came. Emily sat by, trying 
to look interested, but feeling very much as if she was left out 
in the cold. 

It did not last really very long, though it seemed long to 
her. Bertram noticed what was going on in a few minutes, and 
then said to her, “You must forgive us, for we get a fit of 
talking when we begin about our cousin. We all of us think 
there is no one in the world like Bertha.” 

Emily was about to answer, but her answer was not very 
ready. Lady Susan came in just then, and made them all three 
go to the piano and sing for her. 

Emily felt herself quite miserable when she found herself 
alone that night. Nothing had happened, but a name had been 
mentioned which she had not heard before, and she had been 
told of what seemed to her an invasion of their privacy, which 
threatened she knew not what to her comfort. Why could not 
all these cousins stay away and leave them in peace? Who 
was this Bertha, who had so much more right to Florence and 
Bertram than she had? She was almost inclined to cry. But 
when she came to look over the day, as was her habit, good girl 
as she was, and ask herself how she had managed her thoughts, 
and words, and time, she was very indignant at having made 
herself a fool. “ Happily no one saw it.” How was it that her 
happiness was touched at the sound of a name? Suppose 
Bertram was very fond of this unknown Bertha? What was 
that to her? What was Bertram to her? She thought over 
carefully all their intercourse, and she could find nothing in it 
from the beginning to the present time which gave her any 
right to complain. He had been uniformly kind and attentive, 
he had helped her in a hundred ways, he had taught her a 
score of things she had never thought of before, but he 
had never said a tender word or given her a tender look. 
If he was engaged to this new young lady, she would have no 
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charge to make against him that he had amused himself at her 
expense. She must be more sensible than to take kindness for 
affection, or the dawn of affection. She would be on her guard. 
Had she shown herself quite as untouched as he had? She 
hoped so. But she had let herself indulge in a dream or two, 
and this dangerous habit must be stopped. She went to bed 
with a calm conscience, and a number of good resolutions. But, 
at the same time, with a tear or two on her cheek. 

It was not long before her virtue was rewarded. The next 
morning Lady Susan somehow led the conversation at break- 
fast to Spanmore Lodge. And before the meal was over Emily 
was in possession of all the knowledge she could desire about 
the coming invaders of her peace. Mr. Spanmore had an only 
sister, a Mrs. Moore, who was a widow. The dreaded Bertha 
was a younger sister of Mr. Moore, so much younger as to be 
about half way between him and his children in age, and she 
consequently went in the family by the simple name of Bertha, 
or “ Cousin Bertha,” as she objected to be called aunt. 

“Oh, then, Aunt Susan”—this title Lady Susan, on her 
part, insisted on—“ she’s a great deal older than Florence ?” 

The elder lady looked up curiously. There was a certain 
eagerness in the tone of the question, notwithstanding all 
Emily’s efforts to speak with great indifference. 

“She’s a few years younger than I am, my dear. But 
she’s the darling of the whole family. Bertram is particularly 
devoted to her,” said she, looking at Emily. 

“So I thought from what they said last night about her. 
She must be a very nice person, I should think.” 

“ Quite one that you must get to know. She’s had a great 
deal to do with their education, I think. She was very intimate 
with their mother, who died ten years ago, and for a time they 
lived in Mr. Moore’s house. Their father died when they were 
quite children. She’s one of those good clever women who live 
to take care of the children of other people; though why they 
have never been married themselves, no one can tell. A more 
charming girl than she was when I first saw her did not exist. 
There was some story of her having been jilted, or crossed in 
love, but it has never made her anything but sweeter than she 
was to begin with. I don’t know what a saint is, if she is not 
one. The most unselfish creature that ever breathed. I believe 
old Mr. Spanmore tried to get her for himself after his wife 
died, and before he thought of some one else, which was very 
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foolish of him. But she won’t look at any one in that way, and 
now she’s nearly past the time.” 


CeArIoAR AAA 
IDYLLS ON THE ICE. 


GRADUALLY Emily began to make up her mind to the invasion 
as a thing which might bring her pleasure instead of annoyance. 
She found out from Florence the whole genealogy of the coming 
host—Mrs. Moore with her sister, then two boys from Eton, 
and two girls of fourteen and thirteen, who were being brought 
up by the formidable Bertha. She was told that she might very 
likely have to go and stay a day or two at the Lodge, while the 
Christmas party was at its height of festivity. “ How very nice 
to make Bertha’s acquaintance, and be under the same roof !” 

However, before the feast came, the frost set in, and in the 
time of frost Flaxhead had a superiority of its own over any 
other place in the neighbourhood, and this brought about a 
change of plan. There was no skating in the country better 
than that on the little lake at Flaxhead, and the piece of water 
at Spanmore Lodge was nothing in comparison. The whole 
party of Moores and Spanmores were vigorous skaters, except, 
of course, the elder ladies. Lady Susan took occasion to 
exercise the indisputable prerogative of the mistress of Flax- 
head at such a time, and had the two little girls, with their 
aunt to take care of them, over for the few days during which 
the skating lasted. The young gentlemen, Bertram included, 
used to be over to join the party soon after breakfast. Florence 
was included in the Flaxhead division, much to the delight of 
Master Charlie, who had now torn himself from the studies to 
which he was so devoted, for the sake of that rest and relaxation 
on the need of which he had spoken so feelingly to Mother 
Sophronia on a former occasion. The frost took three days to 
form a sufficiently firm coat of ice on the little lake, and then 
it lasted just three days more, but those were days to which 
some of the party afterwards looked back with very happy 
feelings indeed. 

In the first place, everybody skated except Lady Susan, 
Mrs. Moore, her sister, and the old Mr. Spanmore. This last 
named gentleman did indeed put on his skates now and then, 
but he soon tired of the exertion, and found it more pleasant 
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to talk with the ladies in the morning room, the French windows 
of which were hardly a stone’s throw from the ice, and com- 
manded the whole of the lake except some remote parts of it 
which were hidden by bends of the shore. The eight younger 
people managed early in the first day to rig up a kind of sledge, 
in which the elders were in turn invited to take their fortune. 
The usual tenant of the sledge was Bertha, who was thus more 
in the midst of the fun than the other elders. The delight 
which the whole of the junior party from the lodge took in her 
company was endless, and Emily saw at once that she had the 
hearts of them all in her hand. Bertram was just as devoted to 
her as the Eton boys, and as the drawing the sledge was left to 
the male skaters, Emily and Florence kept her company by 
skating along by her side, and carried on a great deal of con- 
versation. From the first, Emily saw that she was herself an 
object of great interest to Miss Moore, and, in the long evenings 
which followed on the exertions of the day, she found herself 
sought out and cultivated by that lady. Bertha seemed to her 
one of the sweetest persons she had ever met, quite deserving 
of all the praise that Lady Susan had lavished on her. Bertram 
seemed to like to leave them to one another. Somehow, Miss 
Moore seemed to know all about her already. She knew 
about her father, and her aunt, and her occupations at home, 
and the reason why she was at Flaxhead. She seemed as 
intimate with all these matters as Florence herself—to whom 
Emily had poured them all out in the course of their companion- 
ship. She had heard about Alice, and spoke of her with great 
kindness. She knew the neighbourhood of Osminster, and even 
the slender fame of Jane Barker had reached her ears. She 
spoke also a good deal about Bertram and his sister, and told 
Emily many little family details which she had not heard. 

The boys declared they had never had such skating in their 
life, not even on Virginia Water. They introduced their games, 
hockey and an attempt at lawn tennis, but this last was voted 
a failure. But people could not be skating all day long, even on 
the lake at Flaxhead, and when they were skating they did not 
always care to be playing hockey. Thus it was that there was 
time for little irregular companionships. 

The Moore family and their cousins, who were in the habit 
of skating a great deal together, had invented little processions 
and almost dances on the ice, in which they went off in pairs, 
holding one another by the hand. Sometimes there would be 
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races between two or three pairs, or they would all skate in 
a line, the swifter pulling on the weaker performers. Emily 
and Charlie were voted by common acclaim to be members 
of the family for the purpose of all these forms of amusement. 
The elder of the Eton boys, greatly to Emily’s amusement, 
devoted himself to her with a demonstrativeness which might 
have been awkward if he had been a little older. He would 
take her off by the hand and skate round the lake with her, 
and tell her all about his exploits in the football matches, and 
how he hoped he might some day get into the eleven, and what 
jolly friends he had, and how nicely his room was furnished, 
and the like. She was far too good-natured not to let him 
have his way, and she observed that as they passed before the 
place where Bertha was seated, wrapped up in a warm cloak, 
with Bertram leaning over her chair and talking to her in a 
low voice, that their eyes rested continually upon her and her 
companion, as if they were talking her over, and were as much 
amused as she was at the gallantry of her young knight. Moore 
major, as he insisted upon being called, swept by that part of 
the shore with an air of exulting triumph, holding Emily’s hand 
high, as if he was ready to fight Bertram himself for the precious 
possession. 

Charlie was not slow to see that his position as a member 
of the family fro tem. gave him a sort of right to attempt to 
monopolize Florence, much in the same way as his young 
cousin was monopolizing Emily. He got her to skate along 
with him for a short distance with her hand in his, but she 
soon withdrew it on some pretext, and did not give it to him 
again. This foolish boy had been dreaming of Florence ever since 
he went away, though his dreams of her had not, it is to be 
feared, hindered him from many an act which was in truth 
an unfaithfulness to the allegiance which he said to himself 
that he professed to her. When he had her to himself at a 
distance from the rest, he tried to feel his way by one or two 
soft sayings, such as he had found other girls ready enough to 
listen to. But Florence kept him at a distance in a quiet but 
perfectly peremptory manner. In his discomfiture he began to 
talk of their kindness to Emily, and he found that this reinstated 
him in her favour to some extent. Still, her manner to him 
was decidedly repellent whenever he ventured beyond the limits 
of simple acquaintanceship. Still more foolishly, he began with 
some little bits of the anti-religious slang which he had picked 
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up, without much thinking what it all meant. And on this, 
Florence simply skated off right into the middle of the lake, 
where at that time the younger girls and their brothers were 
trying to resuscitate a game of hockey. Altogether, Charlie 
was snubbed, and he was foolish enough to show that he felt 
it by something very like a fit of sulks. He would take part 
in nothing, and took off his skates early in the afternoon. 

It was on the day after this that Florence and Emily had 
paired together, and had a most pleasant conversation about 
the excellences of Cousin Bertha. “She is our great counsellor,” 
said Florence. “ Bertram and I will never do anything without 
consulting her. Emily, shall I tell you a secret? I don’t think 
it’s unfair under the circumstances—though perhaps she might 
scold me. Emily, Bertha has lost her heart since she came 
here.” 

“Lost her heart! Good Heavens! Who is there here 
for her to lose her heart to? There’s no gentleman here but 
Charlie.” 

Florence burst out into an unusually broad laugh. “No, my 
dear, it’s certainly not Mr. Charles Westmore—but some one 
who knows him very well and is closely interested in him.” 
She looked so arch, that Emily began to discover that she 
was herself the person for whom Miss Moore had conceived a 
sudden passion. 

“Yes, dearest,” said Florence, “we always say that Bertha 
never does anything in a hurry, but I really think we have 
caught her at last. I wonder what there is that has brought 
it about? What can there be in you to make her think you 
so sweet ?” 

“TI am sure,” Emily began—but just then Bertram skated up 
to them, took his sister’s hand, and held out his other hand to 
Emily. But Florence declared that she was tired, and left them 
to themselves. 

Bertram then, without any ceremony, took Emily quietly to 
himself for a tour round the further end of the lake. They were 
soon out of sight of the house, and the other skaters were still 
occupied with their game. The sheet of water here narrowed, 
till it became almost a stream, and the ice was too thin to skate 
on for about twenty yards or more from the spot where the little 
river issued from the lake over a tiny waterfall. Lady Susan had 
had some forms put across, to warn the skaters that they must 
not attempt to pass. 
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“Would you not like to rest a moment before we start for 
the house again?” Emily was quite ready to rest a moment. 

Then he began to ask her how she liked his cousin. 

“Who could help loving her?” said Emily. “There must 
be few people like her in the world, I should think.” 

There was no mistaking the glow of delight with which he 
received her opinion. 

“Thank you,” said he, “I knew you must like her, but I am 
not the less glad, to the bottom of my heart, to hear you say it. 
She is quite ready to love you, as she loves us all. But, now 
tell me one thing. Is not this a conversion on your part? Did 
you like her at first sight ?” 

“Certainly, I always liked her. But why do you ask that? 
I hope I did not i 

“Oh, no, you never made any one think the contrary. I 
only meant that when you first heard us mention her name, 
we gave you such a dose of her as was enough to make you 
ready to dislike her. We had a little laugh over it afterwards, 
and I maintained that you were too good to visit our imprudence 
on her.” 

“You must know her so well,” Emily went on. “ Of course 
I can only judge from what I see and hear on short acquaint- 
ance. I hope I may know her better some day, and then I shall 
love her even more than I do already.” 

“ Indeed, I hope you will. If I had.my way, you should be 
one of Bertha’s most dear friends for the rest of your life. She’s 
almost as fond of you already as Florence is.” 

“You are all too good to me,” Emily began, when just then 
the bung of the hockey players flew past them over the forms 
and into the water beyond, and Mr. Charlie, with the two boys 
at his heels, had to exert himself a good deal to avoid following 
it. The girls were not far behind their brothers, and thus the 
whole party had to turn back together. 

In the evening, the Moores and Spanmores got up a charade, 
under the direction of Cousin Bertha. It was kept as a surprise 
until dinner was over, and the actors vanished from the table 
before the time. Charlie would have been very glad to have 
joined, but it was explained by Bertram that they had acted 
the same thing before all together, and that the stage manager 
thought on such short notice that the old actors should retain 
their parts. So he was condemned to share with Mr. Spanmore, 
Lady Susan, Mrs. Moore, and his sister, the useful part of audience. 
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There was a little bit of a love scene in the piece, in which 
Florence was the lady and Moore major the gentleman. Charlie 
had not yet recovered from his huff, and suspected that the 
heroine had excluded him on purpose. That night the whole 
party slept at Flaxhead, except Mrs. Stanmore. 

The next morning all was changed. The weather was damp 
and warm, a drizzly rain was falling, and the ice was already 
covered with water. The winter season of the lake was at an 
end. Every one felt tired and depressed, and then it was that 
Emily began to see what a fund of cheerfulness and brightness 
was stored up in Bertha Moore. But when the letters came in 
at breakfast-time, there were other reasons enough, besides the 
weather, for a change in the current spirits of some at least of 
the party. Emily had two letters, one of which was from her 
father, and she could see that Lady Susan had likewise a 
letter from him. But she first opened the other, which had a 
deep black edge to its envelope, and was in Jane Barker’s hand- 
writing. It contained only three lines, telling her of Mr. Barker’s 
death, saying how she loved her and longed for her company. 
The letter from her father was not quite so short. It was very 
affectionate, and told her that he had determined to summon 
her home as soon as possible. “I wish that we could all keep 
our Christmas together, but perhaps you will not be able to start 
at once.” He added a few words about Mr. Barker’s death. 

Lady Susan looked up from her letter to Emily. “So they 
want you at home, my dear? but I can’t part with you yet.” 

This was a great deal worse than the thaw. Emily was one 
of those persons who have a great difficulty in believing that 
they can be valued by any one else. She was taken aback at 
the consternation of her friends. 

“You must’nt go!” said Mrs. Moore. “You can’t go!” 
said Bertha. “You shan’t go!” said Moore major. “You're 
not to go!” said a chorus, consisting of Moore mznor and his 
two sisters. “You won't go, Emily!” said Florence. “We 
must try to keep you,” said Bertram. “But have’nt you dropped 
something here?” He stooped down, and gave her a note 
which had fallen out of the envelope of her father’s letter. 
What was it? It was a note in Alice’s handwriting. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


IN the Assyrian and Babylonian Pantheon, as far as we can 
learn from the historical inscriptions, the so-called “great gods” 
held the first place, and they were worshipped in almost all the 
more celebrated cities. There is no clear indication that they 
received this title to imply that they constituted a distinct order 
of gods, but we may certainly infer from many epithets applied 
to other gods, but never mentioned in connection with these, 
that this name of honour was intended to distinguish the gods 
who were worshipped throughout the whole empire from local or 
national gods. Thus we know that in particular places one god 
was more venerated than the rest, and by comparison of the 
inscriptions of different ages, we find that religious ideas in this 
respect were not always the same in the Mesopotamian 
countries. From the relatively few inscriptions we can derive 
sufficient knowledge to be able to trace a kind of development 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian ‘religion through successive 
epochs of these empires. There can be little doubt that civili- 
zation began from Babylonia, and that religion and literature 
spread from those regions into Assyria. In this sense we under- 
stand the passage of the Bible: “And the beginning of his 
(Nemrod’s) ,kingdom was Babylonia, and Arach, and Achad, 
and Chalanne in the land of Sennaar. Out of that land came 
forth Assur and built Ninive and the streets of the city and 
Chale ; Resen also between Ninive and Chale, this is a great 
city.”! Although the controversy concerning some of the details 
of this passage has not yet been definitively settled, all the dis- 
coveries in Babylonia certainly tend to confirm the statements 
there contained, for the most ancient monuments hitherto 
discovered have been found in the southern parts of Babylonia, 
at Niffar, Warkah, Senkereh, and Mugheir, which places have 
been considered as identical with the biblical names above 


mentioned. 
1 Genesis x. 10, II. 
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We may conclude from the names and titles of the kings in 
the most ancient inscriptions, that in the earliest times Babylonia 
was divided into various kingdoms, the capitals of which were 
Mugheir (Ur), Warkah (Erech), Senkereh (Larsa), Zerghul 
(Zirgulla), Abu-Shahrein (Eridhu, Rata), &c. It is difficult to 
arrange all the royal names in chronological order with confi- 
dence. The earlier writers, who paid little attention even to the 
titles of the kings, and confounded the different kingdoms into 
one Babylonian empire, arranged all these royal names according 
to the various dynasties of Berosus. But there is no doubt but 
that these petty kings did not possess a very wide dominion, 
and consequently several of them may have been contemporary. 
In this uncertainty may be found the cause of the great 
difficulty which has been experienced in the endeavour to 
establish any system of chronology for the first Babylonian 
Empire. Nevertheless, we distinguish with certainty the different 
kingdoms, and as we find that several kings appropriated two 
or more titles, we may conclude that these ancient rulers 
conquered the adjacent countries. How far they had advanced 
in civilization we cannot satisfactorily determine, but their 
buildings, of which the foundations have endured through so 
many centuries, show that they attained to a relatively high 
degree. 

As regards the religious development of these various 
kingdoms, it seems that their sacred ceremonies were originally 
centred in the worship of the sun and moon, and, consequently, 
of the stars. Astral worship appears as the first step in the 
spiritual deterioration of mankind, and is found amongst almost 
all heathen nations. In Egypt the principal divinity is the 
Sungod Ra, worshipped through the whole country under 
various names and forms. The worship of Fire by the Parsees 
seems to be derived from this more ancient form, and some 
legends of the Greeks point to the existence in Greece of the 
same or similar ideas, which were certainly carried from their 
birth-place in the East to the western parts of the ancient 
world. 

Among the most ancient places of Babylonia to be counted 
Warkah, Senkereh, Mugheir, and Zerghul, which seem to have 
been connected from a very early period, and perhaps from the 
beginning of the cuneiform writing. At least it is a curious 
circumstance that the ancient names for these places, as they are 
found in inscriptions, are in a peculiar arrangement, which, 
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though not yet sufficiently explained, seems to indicate that 
Warkah was considered as the principal city. The name of this 
city is written on the brick inscriptions with two characters, 
which might be read Unu-ki, or Lab-ki; with these two signs the 
three other names are compounded as Ua-unu-ki, or Unu-ki of 
the Sun, as the name of Senkereh; Uru-unu-ki, or Unu-ki of 
the Moon, that is the modern Mugheir; and Zir-unu-ki, or 
Unu-ki of the Light (?), as the name of Zerghul. From this 
mode of writing, we may infer that these four places formed in 
very ancient times a kind of tetrarchy, and that Warkah was 
considered as the capital, or mother city, at least at the time, 
when this mode of writing was introduced. As many of the 
early Babylonian kings had various titles, it is not easy to 
ascertain whether these cities really represented separate king- 
doms. It is possible that they were brought into subjection at a 
later date to one rising conqueror. At all events, the King 
Urukh, or Likbagas, who was long considered as the most 
ancient monarch of Babylonia, whose names had been found in 
the inscriptions, had already federated these four cities, and 
erected many temples within their limits. 

The principal explorations of the site of Warkah were made 
by Mr. Loftus. Among the numerous ruins, it was only in the 
foundations that the remains of very ancient monuments were 
found. This kingdom seems to have been dedicated to the 
goddess Nana, who represents the Istar of later time or the 
Babylonian Venus. Thus King Likbagas states in an inscrip- 
tion written in the Accadian language: “To Nana his lady, 
Likbagas, the powerful man, King of Ur, King of the country 
Akkad, her house built.”? Dungi (formerly called Ilgi), the son 
of Likbagas, restored and enlarged this temple, as an inscription 
on a black stone states: “To Nana, lady of Bit-anna, his lady, 
Dungi, King of Ur, King of the country Akkad, Bit-anna his 
site restored, its great wall built.”* Another king, called Aku- 


27. R.1n. vi. (I shall always employ this method of abbreviation in quoting 
from Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.) The notation 
here given means vol. i. plate 1, n. 6: ‘* Dingir-ri nin-a-ni Lik-bagas, us’ 
dan-ga, ungal Uru unu-ki-ma, ungal ki-en-gi Akkad-ge, é-a-ni mu-na-rii.” This 
text might possibly be translated also: ‘*To God, his lord, Likbagas, the mighty 
hero, the King of Mugheir, the King of the Low and High-land, his temple built.” 
This translation would suppose that at Warkah one God was venerated, and this 
would agree well with the high antiquity of the city. 

3 J.R. 2, n. ii. 2: “Dingir-ri nin é-an-na nin-a-ni Dun-gi, us’ dan-ga, ungal 
Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad-ge é-an-na ki-bi mu-na-gi (or dé) bat gal-bi 
mu-na-ri.” 
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gasid or Sin-gasid, with the title King of Warkah, built a temple 
of Heaven, which might be identical with the temple erected 
by Likbagas. A brick from the foundations of this temple has 
the following inscription in Accadian: “ Aku-gasid, the son of 
Belat-sunat, has erected the temple of the Heaven.”* The 
same King built a palace for himself at Warkah, now repre- 
sented by the mound Wuswas, probably after the subjugation 
of another petty kingdom in the neighbourhood ; for he assumes 
the title, King of Gananum, or Amnanum, in an inscription: 
“ Aku-gasid, the mighty hero, King of Warkah, King of Gana- 
num, a palace of the royalty over his whole country has built.”® 
Mr. George Smith quotes another inscription of this King on 
an unpublished cone from Warkah, which he translates: “To 
S’ar-tur-da his god and Belat-sunat his mother. Sin-gasid, 
King of Uruk (z.e, Warkah), King of Amnanuv (or Gananum), 
nourisher of Bit-anna, who Bit-anna built, Bit-kirib, Bit-kiba, 
lib tul-la ka-ne-ne, he built for the prolonging of his kingdom, 
he built 18 segur, 12 manehs of dukta(?), 10 manehs of bronze 
as-ni the house, silver like a mountain 1 shekel of silver . . . its 
name he called, giving delight and pleasure.” (?)® Although the 
translation of this text might be improved, it shows at least that 
this early King of Warkah erected several temples, and that he 
tried to promote religious instruction by an endowment of the 
priests. Merodach-baladan, an early Babylonian King, restored 
this temple Bit-anna, as we read on a brick from the mound 
Bowariyeh at Warkah: “To Nana, the mistress of the country, 
his lady, Marduk-bal-iddin, King of Babylon, son of Iriba- 
Marduk, King of the country Akkad (?), Bit-anna, the house of 
her delight built.”’ In later time this kingdom was incorporated 
with other Babylonian kingdoms, and its name occurs compara- 
tively seldom in historical inscriptions. From Pliny and Strabo 
we learn that even under the Parthian Kings a famous school 
of astronomers existed there, and perhaps many of the astro- 
nomical tablets in the British Museum were written by these 


+1. R. 3, n. viii. 1: ‘‘ Aku-ga-si-id (written with the characters : an-en-zu-ga-si-id) 
tur an Nin-s’un, ungal Unu-ki-ga, ba-num é-an-na.” This text does not determine 


whether Ninsun or Belat-sunat was a King or Queen. 

5 1, R. 3, viii. 2: ‘‘ Aku-ga-si-id, us’ dan-ga, ungal Unu-ki-ga, ungal Ga(?)-na- 
nu-um é-gal nam-ungal ma-ka-ni mu-rii.” 

6 In the 7ransactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i. p. 41. 

7 J. R. 5, n. 17: ‘*Nin-dingir-ri, nin kur-kur-ra, nin-a-ni-ir Marduk-bal-iddin-na, 
ungal K4-dingir-ra-ki abal (?)  Irba-Marduk ungal ki-in-gi (? . . . Akkad ?) é-an-na 
é-ki-aka-e-a-ni mu-na-ri.” 
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ancient astronomers of Orchoe, as the place was called by the 
Greek geographers. The Talmud identifies this city, “ Urikuth” 
or “Areka,” with the biblical Erech of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis,® and mentions it as the home of various Rabbis. It 
seems, therefore, that this ancient city, with its religious rites, 
continued for a long time to exercise great influence over 
southern Babylonia, and even the Mandzans may have derived 
from it at least some of their doctrines. 

Not far from Warkah to the east is situated Senkerch, the 
Larancha of the Greeks, or Lars’a of the inscriptions. This 
city formed in ancient times a distinct kingdom, where the sun- 
god was principally worshipped. King Likbagas built there a 
temple of the Sun-god, as he states in an inscription from Sen- 
kereh: “To the Sun-god (Samas) his King, Likbagas the 
powerful man, King of Ur (Mugheir), King of the country, 
Akkad his house built.”® Later is mentioned as King of 
Senkereh, Ardu-sin, the son of Kudur-Mabug, who built various 
temples. In an inscription found at Mugheir, he says: “ Ardu- 
sin (or Nit-Aku) the powerful man, the high ruler, established 
by Bel, Regent of Ur (Mugheir), King of Larsa (Senkereh), 
King of the country Akkad, son of Kudur-Mabug, the lord of 
Elam,am I. The city Ur I have enlarged, and subdued the 
enemies, and they remained subject. The Moon-god has 
favoured me; the great wall Kharsaggalla to prevent invasion I 
have built, the city I have embellished, and the tower of Ur 
strongly I have constructed.” 

In another inscription on an unpublished cone the same 
king mentions a restoration of the temple of the Sun-god at 
Sekereh,”" and attributes to himself the title: lord of Bit-parra 
or the logd of the temple of the Sun. One of his successors, 
Sin-idinna, ruler at Ur and king of Lars’a raised several temples 
and adorned the temple of the Sun at Senkereh and celebrated 


8 Talmud Babyl. (edit. Amstelod. 1752, t. iv.) tractat. Joma, 10a, where the 
various names of Genesis x. 10. are explained. 

97. R. 1, n. 7: ‘An Ud ungal-a-ni Lik-bagas us’ dan-ga, ungal Uru-unu-ki-ma, 
ungal ki-en-gi Akkad-ge é-a-ni mu-na-rii.” 

307, R. 5, n. 16: ‘*Nit-Aku (or Erim-Aku, Erim-an-en-zu, or Ardu-sin) us’ 
dan-ga, s’iba gar-zi, an En-kit-li (or Mul-ge-li) gar-ra, kus-a Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal 
Ud-unu-ki-ma (or Larsa), ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad-ge, tur Ku-du-ur-Ma-bu-ug, ad-da 
Ya-mu-ut-ba-la me-en. Ur-unu-ki nen-e-ne mu-ur, qur-qur-ne mu-na-ga, ua sun 
im-ma-an-mal-mal ; an Uru-ki ungal-mu mu-si-in-se; bat-gal Khar-sag-ga-al-la su-nu- 
tu-tu im-bi-ku ud-du-a mu-na-rfi. Uru-ni tum im-mi-ra, bat-ba an Uru-ki rim ma-da 
gi-en-gi-en mu-bi-im.” 

41 Compare Zransactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i. p. 43. 
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the festivals of this god. Nurbin or Nur-vul, king of Lars’a, 
seems, too, to have advanced the worship of the Sun-god ; for 
in an unpublished cone-inscription he states, that he embellished 
Bit-parra or the temple of the Sun, among many other buildings. 
Another king of Lars’a, Rim-sin or Rim-agu, Riagu, who left 
several inscriptions, built various temples, and there can be no 
doubt that he promoted in his capital the worship of the principal 
deity ; in some unpublished tablets it is clearly stated, that he 
placed two bronze statues in the temple of the Sun, called Bit- 
parra. The well-known Babylonian King Hammurabi or Kham- 
muragas defeated Rim-agu, and conquered the kingdom of 
Lars’a, but he continued to worship the god of Lars’a and 
restored even the temple, as he states: “ Hammurabi, the 
powerful king, King of Babylon, King of the four races, built 
Bit-parra, the temple of the Sun in the city of Lars’a.”” This 
temple was at a later time restored by King Nabunahid (about 
B.C. 556—539). The King Burnaburiyas, who was contemporary 
with Buzzur-Assur, King of Assyria, restored the temple of the 
Sun at Lars’a, as he states in an inscription from the temple at 
Senkereh : “To Samas (the Sun-god), great lord of Heaven and 
earth, the supreme judge (? or as Mr. George Smith translates, 
the powerful ruler), the protector of Lars’a, giving life, his King, 
Burnaburiyas, the mighty king, King of Babylon, King of the 
country Akkad, Bit-parra, the old temple, which in remote days 
had been constructed, I have built and his site restored.” In 
later historical inscriptions the name of this city occurs rarely, 
but it seems that this place continued to be considered as the 
principal spot of the worship of the Sun in southern Babylonia. 

The third city of this old Babylonian tetrarchy is Mugheir, 
or, as it is called in the inscriptions, Uru-unu-ki, the place of the 
worship of the Moon-god. Some excavations were made there 
by Mr. Taylor and Mr. Loftus, but these places in South 
Babylonia have never yet been explored by Europeans 
thoroughly, although they are often visited by the neighbouring 
Arab tribes. These ruins, west of Sik-esh-Shuydikh and south- 
east of Warkah, near the right bank of the Euphrates, are con- 
sidered now by many Assyriologists as the remains of the old 

12 7, R. 4, n. iv. 2, ‘* Kha-am-mu-ra-gas, ungal dan-ga, ungal Ka-dingir-ra-ki, 
ungal ub-da irba-ge ba-nim é-par, é an Ud, Ud-unu-ki-ma-ta.” 

13 T. R. 4, xiii. ‘ An Ud en-gal an ki-a, ki-lal (might be a mistake of the copyist 
for: di-tar) makh, an a-nun-na-ki, Ud-unu-ki-ma ti-la, ungal-a-ni-ir Bur-na-bu-ri- 
ya-as, ungal dan-ga, ungal K4-dingir-ra-ki, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad-ge é-par é bat 
ad gar ud ul-la-ta e-ru-ba, mu-na-rii ki-bi-ku ne-dé-a.” 
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city Ur Kasdim of the Bible, whence Abraham went out of 
Chaldza ; but as by the later Mohammedan legends many places 
in Babylonia and Khuzistan were supposed to represent the 
home of the Patriarch Abraham, we need a more decisive proof 
for this opinion. In the old Babylonian inscriptions about 
twelve royal names are mentioned with the title, “ King of Ur,” 
or of Mugheir. Likbagas built there the great temple of the 
Moon, of which the bricks in the foundation bear the inscription : 
“To Ur (or Sin, the Moon-god), his King, Likbagas, King of Ur 
(Mugheir), his temple built and the wall of Ur built.”"* Besides 
this temple Likbagas built two other edifices probably belonging 
to the same lunar worship, as is stated on bricks from Mugheir : 
“To Ur (or Sin, the Moon-god), the lesser light of Heaven, the 
eldest son of Bel, his King, Likbagas, the mighty hero, King of 
the country Ur, the temple Bit-Teimgal, the house of his delight 
built.” The last Babylonian King Nabunahid (about B.c. 555 
—538) mentions in his inscriptions another building, probably 
an astronomical observatory dedicated to the Moon-god, which 
was begun by Likbagas and finished by his son Dungi; “ Bit- 
saresir (or Bit sar Rams’idi, as Fox Talbot translates), the tower 
of Bit nergal(?), which is in Ur (Mugheir), which Likbagas the 
ancient (?) King had built and had not finished it, his son Dungi 
finished its embellishment. In the writings of Likbagas and 
Dungi his son I saw also of that tower, Likbagas had built and 
had not finished it, Dungi his son finished its embellishment.” 
Dungi, the son of Likbagas (formerly called, Ilgi), continued 
the buildings of his father and the restoration of the temples, 
since his name is often found on a cone from Mugheir, as: 
“Dungi, the powerful man, King of Ur, King of the country 
Akkad ;”" or: “Dungi, the powerful man, King of Ur, King 
of the country Akkad, Bit-Kharris (or Bit-Kharsak), the house 
of his delight built.”* 


MT. R. 1. nm. i, 3, “An Uru-ki ungal-a-ni Lik-bagas ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma-ge 
é-a-ni mu-na-ri, bat Ur-unu-ki-ma mu-na-rii.” 

1 7, R. 1. n. i. 4, ‘An Uru-ki z’ur tur-da an-na, tur-sak an Mul-ge-lal, ungal- 
a-ni, Lik-ba-gas us’ dan-ga, ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma-ge, é te-im-ga-dhu é ki-aka-e-ni_mu- 
na-rii,” 

16 T. R. 68, col. i. 1. 5—11, “ Bit sar ram(?)-s’i-di zig-gur-rat bit Nergal (? its-?- 
gal) sa ki-rib Ur-unu-ki, sa Lik-bagas sarru su-par makh-ri i-bu-su ma la u-sak-li-lu-us’, 
Dun-gi ablu-su si-par-su u-sak-lil.” 

17 I. R, 2. n. ii, 1, ‘‘ Dun-gi, us’ dan-ga, ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal ki-en-gi ki 
Akkad.”’ 

#8 I. R. 2, n. ii. 2, ‘‘Dun-gi us’ dan-ga, ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal ki-en-gi ki 
Akkad-ge é Khar-sak é ki-aka-e-ni mu-ra.” 
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The King Libit-nana or Libit-anunit (the end of this name 
is broken off in the published inscription) restored a temple there, 
having the name of Bit-mige or Bit-mikit, probably belonging 
to the same lunar worship, as we read on an inscribed cone 
from Mugheir : “ Libit-anunit, commanding over Nipur, the chief 
of Ur, established ruler (?) at Eridu, the beneficent lord of Uruk 
(Warkak), King of Karrak (or Nis’inna), King of the country 
Akkad, the restorer of Nana (or Istar, a goddess who repre- 
sented the moon), restored the temple Bit-mikit.”"* The Baby- 
lonian Ismedagan (probably different from the Assyrian Isme- 
dagan, pates’i of Assyria), King of Nipur, erected some buildings 
at Mugheir, but there is no clear record that he built or restored 
a temple of the Moon-god ; his son, Gungunuv, however, states 
on inscribed cones and bricks, that he promoted the lunar 
worship in the kingdom of Ur. He says: “To the Sun-god, 
the ruler of the West (?), the Moon-god, who renews himself (?) 
in the temple Nir-kinu-gal, to Ningal (the great Lady), who 
fertilizes the West, to his kings for the preservation of Gun- 
gunuv, the powerful man, King of Ur (Mugheir), for the estab- 
lishing (?) of Anu (?), for the restoring (?) of the Moon-god, the 
lord of the moon in the country Ur, the son of Ismedagan, 
King of the country Akkad, built the temple of his delight (?), 
and built the solid temple of his mercy (?); for his preservation 
he has built them.” The King Gamil-ninip (or Gamil-adar), 
King of Ur, left no monumental inscription relating to the 
temple of the Moon-god; but Gamil-sin (also called Su-aku), 
shows already by his name, that he was a worshipper of the 
Moon, and Zur-sin (or Amar-aku) left besides some records of 
his buildings at Mugheir, which were certainly in connection 
with the famous temple of the Moon. Ibilsin or Abilsin is 
only mentioned as King of Ur, but nothing else is known of 
him. These Kings, whose names are compounded with Sin 
or Aku, seem to form a distinct dynasty particularly devout to 
to the Moon-god. Kudur-mabug, who seems to belong to an 
Elamite dynasty, calls himself a worshipper of the Moon-god, 

19 TR. 5, n. xviii. ‘*An Li-bi-it-anunit, s’iba makh(?) Mul-ge-ki (or : En-kit-ki, 
that is : Nipuru) sak-us’ Ur-unu-ki-ma, ud-da(?) du mu-? Nun-ki-ga, en se-ga Unu- 
ki-ga, ungal Ni-s’i-in-na-ki, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad dé du-a dingir-ri-ge € Mi-ge 
na-nin-dé.” 

2 7, R. 2. n. vi. 1. “‘An Ud s’iba tu-da, an Uru-ki tur-ne, é nir-ki-nu-gal, an 
Nin-gal ra tu-da, ungal-a-ni-ir, nam- tsil Gu-un-gu-nu-um, us’ dan-ga, ungal Ur-unu- 
ki-ma ka-ku, en an-na du-ma, en-?-dé an Uru-ki, en an Uru-ki, sa (? or: s’iba) Ur-unu- 
ki-ma, tur an Is’-me-(an)-da-gan, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad, é khi-li-a-ni in-rfi; é-gi-na 
ab-lum (?) kuru-ga-ni mu-na-rfi; nam-tsil-la-ni-ku khu (?) mu-na-rii.” 
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and amongst the ruins at Mugheir are still to be seen the 
remains of a temple which he built for this god. The inscribed 
bricks from this site have the inscription : “To the Moon-god, 
his King, Kudurmabug, the lord of the West (Syria), son of 
Simtisilkhak, worshipper of the Moon, his protector marching 
before him (?), the temple of the supreme lord the Moon, 
for his preservation and the preservation of Ardu-sin (or Nit- 
aku, or Rimaku, Riagu, &c.), his son, King of Lars’a (Senkereh), 
has built.”** The same temple was restored by a later Baby- 
lonian King, Kurigalzu, the son of Burnaburiyas, as we read 
in an inscription : “To the Moon-god his King, Kurigalzu, high- 
priest of Bel, the powerful King, King of the country Akkad, 
King of the four races, the temple of the supreme lord the 
Moon, the old temple which in remote days long had been 
constructed, I built, and its site I restored.”* Another King, 
Nur-Rimmon (or Nur-bin, Nur-vul) records his building at this 
temple thus : “To the Moon-god his King, Nur-bin, the powerful 
man, the ruler of the country Ur, King of Lars’a the temple 
of the supreme lord, the temple me-num-ni (the temple of his 
highness), the temple ga/-zid (?) to the Moon-god, and the great 
lady in Ur (Mugheir) built."* The King Sinidinnav, King of 
Ur and Lars’a, who built at Senkereh, raised also a temple at 
Mugheir for the Moon-god, as he states on an inscribed brick 
from the northern mound at Mugheir: “In Ur his renown is 
established, the temple of his Majesty (?) completely for the 
Moon-god I have built.”** From these quotations it is clear, 
that almost all early Babylonian kings were worshippers of the 
Moon-god, and that they took great care to embellish the capital 
of this kingdom particularly dedicated to the lunar worship. 
How far the religious rites of this worship were connected with 
the astrology of the earlier Babylonians, we are almost unable 
to ascertain; but it seems that there was a close connection 

27. R. 2. n. iii, ‘An Uru-ki, ungal-a-ni-ir, Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-ug, ad-da mat 
Mar-tu, tur S’i-im-ti-si-il-kha-ak, bir an Uru-ki a-ra-zu-ni mu-si-du-na-a é nun-makh 
an Uru-ki-kam nam-tsil-la-ni-ku ua nam-tsil Nit-aku (or: Rim-aku) tur-ni, ungal 
Ud-unu-ki-ma-ku mu-na-ni-in-rfi.” 

2 7. R. 4. n. xiv. 3. ‘An Uru-ki ungal-a-ni-ir Ku-ri-gal-zu nir-rim (or : sak- 
kanaku, nir-nit, etc) an-En-kit- (or : Mulge, Bel) lal, ungal dan-ga, ungal ki-en-gi ki 
Akkad, ungal an ub-da irba, € nun-makh é ua-ra, gard ud ul-ni-a-ta ur-ru bu-da, 
mu-na-rii, ki-bi-ku ne-in (?) -dé-a.” 

3 TJ, R. 2. n. iv. ‘fan Uru-ki ungal-a-ni-ir, an Nu-ur-bin us’. . . dan-ga, siba 
Uru-unu-ki-ma, ungal Ud-unu-ki-ma, é -nun-makh, € me-num-ni, e- gal-zib (? or: 


kuru-khi ?) an Uru-ki, an Nin-gal-ra, sa (or: siba?) Ur-unu-ki-ma mu-na-ri.” 
4 TR. 5. n. xx. 1. 26. “Ki Ur-unu-ki-ma-ka mu makh-a-ni ne-in-du, é nam- 


nun-na sak-ni an Uru-ki- (ma-ta?) mu-na-an-ri.” 
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between that religion and the superstitious belief about the 
astral influences, because already in those early times we find 
in the inscriptions astrological omens for the Babylonian King 
Sargon. In later times it seems that these sanctuaries of the 
Moon-god continued to be considered to be the main schools 
of Chaldean astrology, although they were occasionally ran- 
sacked by the Assyrian conquerors. It is not improbable 
that these institutions continued even after the Christian era, 
and until all those countries were finally subdued .by the 
Mohammedan conquerors. ‘ 

Zerghul, east of the river Hye, near Wasit, seems to have 
been the fourth city of the tetrarchy, although the name is not 
so clearly written with the same characters, and has as variants 
the forms: Zir-gul-la or Zir-gil-la, and Za-ri-unu-ki or Zari- 
lab-ki. This place has never been explored, and only a few 
inscriptions brought by the Arabs from these ruins are known. 
The latest discoveries seem to show that from these mounds 
we may expect to recover many Babylonian monuments of the 
earliest period. The rulers of this place never receive in the 
inscriptions the royal title, but are simply called pa-te-s’i or 
vice-roys ; therefore we may conclude, that Zerghul was but a 
colony of Warkah, or Senkereh, and that this petty kingdom 
was generally united with the great kingdom of Mugheir. The 
religious institutions of this capital seem to be derived from 
Warkah, for we find inscriptions which state that the rulers 
whose names are recorded erected temples to the goddess Nana 
who was venerated at Warkah. Mr. George Smith quotes” an 
unpublished inscription on a cone from the King Bel-sami 
or Va-anna (the name might be read also: En-anna), which 
he translates: “ Bel-sami, Viceroy of Zirgulla, Nana his delight 
ip... he built, Bit-anna of the east country he completed.” 
The most familiar name connected with Zerghul, is Gudea, 
who left several inscriptions in the foundations of his temples. 
One of these may be translated thus: “To Nana, the lady 
splendid (?), his lady, Gudea, vice-roy of Zirgulla . . . raised.” *° 
Mr. George Smith gives translations of an inscription, which 
shows that Likbagas built a temple also at Zerghul to “ Sar-ili,” 
the king of the gods. To conclude from a signet cylinder of 
Dungi and an inscribed cone of Ardu-sin (or Rim-agu), these 
both kings built or restored the temples at Zirgulla. The 


2% Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. i. p. 32. 
76 T, R. 5, xxiii, 2, The published text apparently is not very exact. 
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Babylonian King Hammurabi (or Khammuragas), who united 
the small kingdoms under his sceptre, worshipped the goddess 
Nana at Zerghul and built her temple. He states in an in- 
scription: “To Nana of Zari-unu-ki (or Zari-lab, Zerghul) 
mistress of worship (?), glory of heaven and earth, his lady, 
Hammurabi, proclaimed by Anu, Bel Dagan, favoured by the 
Sun-god, the joy (?) of the heart of Marduk, delight (?) of the 
heart of Nana, the powerful king, King of Babylon, King of 
the country Akkad, King of the four races, King of regions 
(? Mesopotamia), which the supreme gods in his hands have 
placed; worshipper of Nana, servant of his people of the 
country Akkad, who are subject to his dominion; she gave 
her glory (?) and placed his dominion into his hands (?). To 
Nana his delight, in Zari-unu, the city of her royalty, her 
delightful temple Zi-kalama he built.”* In later inscriptions 
Zerghul almost never is mentioned and it seems that this district 
remained always united with the kingdom of Mugheir, until all 
these petty kingdoms were conquered by the Babylonian King 
Sargon or perhaps Hammurabi to form part of the first great 
Babylonia empire. 

These four sites Warkah, Senkereh, Mugheir, and Zerghul, 
represent the most ancient places in Babylonia, where probably 
the first beginning of a political state was attempted. But, 
besides, other places are mentioned in the earliest inscriptions. 
as royal residences and with a different kind of religion, although 
it is difficult to state in what chronological relation they were 
to the above-mentioned tetrarchy. The kingdom Eridu, of which 
the capital is represented by the ruins of Adu-Shahrein, not far 
from Mugheir to the east, seems to have been a dependency 
of Mugheir, because the rulers of this district have the title 
pates’i or vice-roys. The spot was principally explored by 
Mr. Taylor, but excavations on a larger scale never were 
attempted. Only few royal names of this place are known, 
and from the scanty inscriptions we learn that this spot repre- 
sented the principal sanctuary of the god Hea, who is so often 


7 J. R. 4, n. xv. 1, “ Dingir-ri Za-ri-unu-ki, nin me-ne-ma-ni, an-ki-a mil-lal, 
nin-a-ni-ir, Kha-am-mu-ra-bi gu-dé-a an-na an En-kit (or Mul-ge) da-gan-ni, se-ga an 
Ud, ma (?) sé khi-khi an Amar-utuki -ge, ri-sé-ki-aka Dingir-ri-ge, ungal danga, 
ungal K4-dingir-ra-ki, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad, ungal an -ub-da irba-ge, ungal bar (?) 
-bar (or kur-kurra?) an gal-gal-e-ne su-ne ne-in-ak, bir dingir-ri, seba uku-ga-ni 
ki-en-gi ki Akkad, nam-en-bi ak-ne, mu-na an-sem-ma-ta ku-sak-bi su-ni-ku ne-in- 
s’i-a. Dingir-ri ki-aka-e-ni-ir Za-ri-unu-ki uru nam-nin a-sak-na é- zi-kala-ma, é 
ki-aka-e-ni’ mu-na-ni-in-ri.” 
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mentioned in the legends of Gizdubar (or Izdubar). The names 
of the rulers of Eridu are: Me-sa-nana-kalam-me (? or Eme-sa 
dingir-ri un-me), vice-roy of Ridu, and I-da-du, vice-roy of Ridu, 
mentioned in unpublished inscriptions; Ga-mil-nin-ip (or Gamil- 
adar), Libit-nana (or Libit-anunit), and Ismedagan, who were 
in the same time kings of Nipur and Karrak. Amar-aku (or 
Zur-sin) erected some monuments at Abu-Shahrein, of which 
the bricks in the foundation bear the inscription : “ Amar-aku, 
favoured by the god Bel of Nipur, the lord of the Temple of 
Bel, the mighty king, the King of Mugheir, King of the four 
races, for the god Hea (?) the king of his delight a temple (?) 
of his delight has built.”** Ardu-sin (or Erim-aku, Riagu) the 
son of Kudur-mabug, assumes also the title ruler of Eridu,” 
and calls himself “worshipper of Anu (the god of Warkah), Bel 
(god of Niffer), and Hea (god of Abu-Shahrein), who have 
delivered into his hands the ancient city of Uruk (Warkah).”*° 
These texts might seem to afford a very insufficient proof of 
the worship of the god Hea at Abu-Shahrein, but they receive 
full explanation from the lists of gods, in which Hea is called 
the principal god of Eridu and several of his titles are 
enumerated.*! 

To the north of Warkah was the capital of another ancient 
kingdom, Nipur, now represented by the ruins of \Viffer or 
Nifar. The Babylonian Talmud identifies this place, Nafar, 
with Chalanne or Chalneh of Gen. x. 10.*8 This city seems to 
have been a very important place for the worship of Bel, who 
was in those ancient times connected with the Moon-god ; the 
goddess Beltis was also particularly worshipped in this ancient 
Babylonian capital. Likbagas built already for both temples, 
as inscriptions from those foundations state: “ Likbagas, King 
of Mugheir, King of the country Akkad, who built the temple of 
Bel.”** Ona black stone from Niffer we read: “To Beltis (the 


8 J. R. 3, n. xii. 1, ‘‘Amar-aku (written with the characters: an-zur-an-en-zu) 
an- Mul-ge-li Mul-ge-ki-a mu-kuru-da, sak-us’ € an Mul-ge-ka ungal dan-ga, ungal 
Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal an ub-da irba-ka, an En-ki (Hea) ungal ki-aka-e-ni-ir, zu-ab 
ki-aka-e-ni mu-na-rii.” 

9 I, R. 3, x. lin. 11, ‘‘ Me-iz-kin Nun-ki-ga.” 

3% 7, R. 3, X. B. 1. 2, ‘Bir an, an En-kit (or Mul-ge), an En-ki (Hea), an gal- 
gal-e-ne Unu-ki-ma num su-mu-ku ba-ni-in-s’i-es-a.” 

31 TI. R. 61, 1. 46, ‘* Bit ilu Hea sa Eridu” the Temple of god Hea in Eridu, 
and II. R. 58, 1. 51, Hea is called En-ki or ‘‘ bel irtsiti” the lord of the earth. 

32 Talmud Bab. tract. Joma 10 a. 

33 J, R. 1, n. i. 9, ‘* Lik-bagas (also called Ur-ba-bi) ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal 
ki-en-gi ki Akkad, mulu é an Mul-ge-lal (or En-kit-lal, Bel) in-rfi-a,” 
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Lady), his lady, Likbagas, the powerful man, King of the country 
Akkad, the temple Sw-an (?) the place of her delight built.”* 
Gamil-ninip (or Gamil-adar) takes the title: Ruler of Nipur.® 
Ruler of Nipur, and Libit-nana is called the first (? or supreme ?) 
Ismedagan has amongst other titles also the title: Ruler of Nipur, 
and Gamil-sin (or Su-aku)* calls himself in an unpublished inscrip- 
tion: King of Nipur. Amaraku (or Zur-sin) seems to have had 
an especial veneration for these sancturies, because he assumes 
in his inscriptions the epithet: “ Favoured by Bel of Nipur.”*” 
Rim-aku (Eri-agu, Rim-sin), the son of Kudur-mabug, expresses 
his thanks to the great gods Anu, Bel, and Hea for the success 
in his conquest, and takes as his first title: Lord of the tribute 
of Nipur.** From this text we may infer that this King estab- 
blished his residence at Nipur, and that he promoted the worship 
of Bel, although some of his inscriptions are found at Mugheir. 
In later inscriptions this city is seldom mentioned, and only as 
a much frequented sanctuary of the god Bel. Like the rest 
of the religious cities in southern Babylonia, it was esteemed 
a place of sacred sepulture for the neighbouring country. Tig- 
lath-pileser II. relates that he offered there noble sacrifices to 
Bel and the great gods. Some astronomical tablets show that 
there was in connection with the temple of Bel an astronomical 
observatory presumably of the same kind as at Warkah and at 
Borsippa. 

There was, probably in the neighbourhood of Nipur, another 
kingdom, the capital of which was Nis’inna or Karrak, but 
the site has not yet been identified with any of those ruins. 
The principal deity worshipped in this place seems to have been 
Nana, to judge from the scanty evidence of a few inscriptions. 
A king of Karrak is called Is-bi-ba-ra ; Libit-nana and Isme- 
dagan add to their titles also, King of Karrak, and both were 
worshippers of the goddess Nana. The royal name Rimagurum 
(Ri-im-an-a-gur-um) may also be referred to this kingdom. It 
is very doubtful whether this kingdom was distinct from another 
called Apirak, conquered by Naramsin, the son of Sargon, as we 
read in a short inscription: “ Naramsin, King of the four races, 


347. R. 1, n. i. 8, ‘‘An Nin-kit (or Nin-ge), nin-a-ni Lik-bagas, us’ dan ga, 
ungal Ur-unu-ki-ma, ungal ki-en-gi ki Akkad-ge, é su-kan (?) ki-aka-e-ni mu-na-rii.” 

3° TI. R. 5, xviii. 1. 2, ‘ S’iba makh (? or du-) a En-kit-ki (or Nipuru).” 

36 T. R. 2, n. v. 1. 2, ‘* Kus-a En-kit-ki (or Mul-ge-ki, Nipur).” 

37 J. R, 3, xii. 2, ‘* Mul-ge-ki-a an Mul-ge-li mu-kuru-da.” 

% J, R. 3, x. “‘Siba gun En-kit-ki (Mul-ge-ki),” or read in Assyrian, ‘ Ri’-u 
bilat Nipuru.” 
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conqueror of Apirak and Magan.”® Rim-aku (or Rim-sin) con- 
quered this capital, and united it with the kingdom of Larsa, 
and from that date no further mention of this country as a 
distinct kingdom occurs in the inscriptions. 

Thus in the kingdoms of which the earliest inscriptions bear 
record as constituting the empire of southern Babylonia the gods 
principally worshipped were the Sun-god and the Moon-god, the 
latter being venerated under two names, Bel and Nana. In 
these two names we trace a downward progress. The solar 
worship may be regarded as marking the first era of the Baby- 
lonian religion. Next followed the worship of the moon, under 
the name of Bel, and a further degradation was attained in the 
introduction of a female deity, and the consequent artificial 
development of the Pantheon. For this reason probably the 
god Hea, the god of the Sea and the Netherworld, was promoted 
to the same supreme rank, and became even the centre of a 
whole series of religious myths. The scattered remarks of a 
few inscriptions serve to indicate a gradual development of 
superstitious worship in southern Babylonia, and by so doing 
help to establish at the same time the relative age of those 
ancient kingdoms, from which there is every reason to suppose 
that all the mythologies of the East and West were derived. 

J. N. STRASSMAIER. 


39 T. R. 3, n. vii. ‘ Na-ra-am-Sin (or an-en-zu), sar ki-ip-ra-tiv ar (?)-ba-im 
kasid A-pi (?)-ra-ak Ma-gan-ki.” 
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I.—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


1.—A LATE COMMEMORATION SERMON AT OXFORD. 


From the Guardian of June 25. 


THE incidents of an Oxford Commemoration are not always very well 
worthy of permanent record. The gaieties of the occasion may some- 
times bring together young persons who are destined to feel the effects 
of that first meeting for the remainder of their lives, but the same may 
be sometimes said of other more ordinary pious excursions and féfes, of 
various kinds, on which some worthy people are now and then found 
willing to expend so much superfluous energy. The gay scene at 
Oxford soon passes away. The swarm of sisters and cousins retires 
from the academic haunts which it has for a moment taken by storm. 
Even the prize poem is soon forgotten, and the University itself sinks 
into a repose such as it has not known for many a long month. But 
now and then the Commemoration is made the occasion of an eccle- 
siastical manifesto. Now and then some preacher, of more or less 
celebrity, takes the opportunity to deliver himself of an attack on some 
opposite party in the Anglican Establishment, or, if he has no 
opposite party against which to hurl his philippic, on the one body which 
at Oxford it is always safe and always opportune to attack, the Catholic 
Church. The’ young ladies who have come up to Oxford for the balls and 
Jétes are thus enabled to carry home with them another pleasant sensa- 
tion, which may take its place in their memories by the side of the 
tender recollections of soft words listened to under the ingenuous 
pretext of a visit to some glorious library, or of flirtations which sprang 
up under the arches of some venerable cloister. They have heard 
the great Dr. So-and-so pitch into the scarcely less great Dr. Such-a one, 
they have heard Christianity demolished by the Master of St. Catharine’s, 
or the Vatican Council torn to shreds by a Canon of St. Frideswide’s. 
These worthies have improved the occasion to air their last new 
theories on the impersonality of God or the legendary character of 
modern Romanism, in the face of an audience, the members of which 
are not very wise or learned, indeed, but undoubtedly very talkative. 
The preacher becomes a lion in his way, if he was not a lion before, 
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and the amiable visitants to the University carry the fame of his 
achievements in the way of demolition into half the parsonages in the 
land. 

The readers of the Afo/agia will remember the famous occasion of 
this kind, when Dr. Faussett, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
preached a long prepared and elaborate attack on the teaching of the 
Tracts for the Times on the Sunday before the Commemoration, and 
published his sermon, which had already been printed, on the following 
morning, leaving Dr. Newman only two days to write and print an 
answer—a task, however, which was most successfully performed, much 
to the discomfiture of Dr. Faussett. We are not going to compare the 
use made of the University pulpit at the Commemoration of 1879, 
by Canon Liddon, to that performance of Dr. Faussett of which we 
have just spoken. But we can hardly be wrong in looking on Canon 
Liddon’s sermon as a manifesto, and as such, deserving rather more of 
notice than need usually be accorded, at least by us, to the sermons 
of Anglican preachers. If it was not a manifesto, it may at all events 
serve as a document by which we may judge and test the controversial 
attitude of the preacher, already a man of considerable weight in 
himself, and one who is likely for some time to come to be looked 
up to as the most authoritative leader of the dwindling school which 
has, in times past, gone by the name of Dr. Pusey. Dr. Pusey himself, 
we fear, is not likely to be able again to come prominently before 
the public, and Canon Liddon is naturally designated as his successor. 
Parties are a necessity in the Anglican Church, as much as in the 
English system of Parliamentary government, and if there are parties, 
there must be leaders. Many Catholics besides those who may have 
come across him personally are in the habit of looking with a consider- 
able amount of interest on Canon Liddon. His utterances, even when, 
as in the present instance, they have been hostile to Catholicism, have 
not had that particular bitterness and presumption about them which 
have marked those of others of his school. This circumstance, and 
others which need not be mentioned in a notice like the present, make 
it a matter of regret to ourselves that we find the sermon of which we 
are now to speak quite as unsatisfactory a performance, from a Catholic 
point of view, as if it had emanated from Dr. Pusey himself. 

We are bound to say that it appears to us to be very badly reported 
—indeed, it is in some passages simple nonsense, as it lies before us in 
the Oxford newspaper in which it has appeared.! But the general drift 
and tenour of the discourse cannot be mistaken. This being the case, 
we are bound also to state that it is both weaker and more violent than 
we should have expected a sermon from Canon Liddon on such an 
occasion to be. Its attack on Catholicism is gratuitous—unless it be a 
matter of necessity for a preacher of Canon Liddon’s school, if he 


? The Oxford Undergraduates Journal. We have also used the report in the 
Guardian, as mentioned above, in hopes of finding some of the mistakes corrected, 
But we fear that the Guardian has copied the other paper, and nothing more. 
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defends Christianity against the modern attacks on it which are made 
in few places with more perseverance and more mischievousness than 
in Oxford, to add to his defence of Christianity some attack of the 
kind on Catholicism, in order to save himself from the appearance 
of going too far. Again, the particular point which he has selected for 
attack is one as to which it may be comparatively easy to say a clever 
thing or two by way of criticism, but it is not the less selected with 
much unfairness, and with an almost painful recklessness as to the 
impression which the attack may produce on a Catholic mind, and not 
only on the children of the Church, but on many outside her visible 
pale, who have never committed themselves to direct antagonism to her, 
and who have thus preserved the Catholic instincts which belong to them 
by right of their baptism. We cannot imagine, for instance, that 
the late Mr. Keble, a man whose name is very much in the mouths of 
High Churchmen of the present day, would, at all events when he 
was in the mood in which he wrote the Lyra Jnnocentium, have selected 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady as a point of attack in the Catholic 
system. Whether Mr. Keble ever said or wrote anything on this 
particular matter, we do not know. But we think, even if he had 
not been able to understand the beauty and becomingness of the 
universal belief of Catholics all over the world on this point, he would at 
all events have let his reverence for the Blessed Mother of God curb 
his tongue as to any public attack on such a belief. Canon Liddon’s 
sermon is far more in the style of the author of the Zirenicon than 
in that of the author of the Lyra Jnnocentium, and it is on this 
account that we consider its delivery as an omen of bad import for his 
future career. : 

We need not, however, commit ourselves to any lengthened analysis 
of a sermon which has many appearances of having been somewhat 
hastily put together, and which may not have any unusual importance 
or significance in the intention of its author. But atleast it may be taken 
as a fair specimen of the line which is now, and which has been 
for a long time, forced on the leaders of the party to which Canon 
Liddon belongs. These gentlemen stand, as it were, between two fires. 
They have seen the most intelligent part of the youth of England, as 
represented by the resident undergraduates of Oxford, beginning by 
some sort of churchmanship and religiousness, and then sheering off 
after the new lights of modern philosophy and false science. Half the 
more thoughtful of their own disciples go off, on the ground, not the 
less recognized because seldom expressed in full baldness, that there 
is no safe resting-place for reasonable men between Catholicism and 
infidelity. And to these guondam disciples of their own the leaders of 
the High Church party have to make the concession, that, at all 
events, Catholics they must not be. But then, at the same time, 
comes the duty of preaching now and then on the reasonable claims of 
faith and religion, in defence of revelation, and the like. This duty 
brings with it another, that of defending Christianity, and at the same 
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time not forgetting that they are bound to abuse Catholicism. The 
sermon before us is built, as a. shipbuilder might say, on the lines 
here indicated. Half of it is a defence of religion, and half of it is 
an attack on the only form of religion in which the thoughtful men of 
all ages have seen any true claims on the allegiance of the human 
reason. Canon Liddon takes for his text the words of St. Paul in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on unto perfection.” He considers that the Apostle 
—or, as he calls him, the Apostolic writer—is chiefly thinking of 
perfection of knowledge or doctrine. He supposes the articles of 
which direct mention is made in the passage from which the text is 
drawn, to constitute, in the writer’s mind, the beginnings of doctrine, 
in distinction from this perfection—that is, the doctrine of penitence and 
faith in God’s revelation, of Baptism and Confirmation—rejected as a 
sacrament by Canon Liddon’s communion—and of the future things 
to which our faith is to look forward, the Resurrection of the flesh and 
the Final Judgment. These points, he considers to have been chosen 
as being the truths most important for the knowledge of beginners or 
catechumens. It is remarkable that it does not seem to be Canon 
Liddon’s opinion that what were the elementary doctrines of the faith 
then, are the same now—indeed, he gives, if we understand him rightly, 
a somewhat different array of elementary truths for the modern “ cate- 
chumen.” It need hardly be asked whether the new set is an improve- 
ment on the old, but it strikes us as a somewhat dangerous pro- 
cedure to attempt improvements in such matters. Only think what 
Canon Liddon might have had to say if a Catholic preacher had been 
as venturesome as himself! 

When he goes on to give certain reasons for the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to the grasping of the whole Christian doctrine, the preacher 
speaks like a man on the edge of the Catholic doctrine rather than like 
one who understands it. He speaks as if the obligation of taking in 
the whole of revelation lay rather on the ground of the prudence or 
expediency of such a course than that of a duty to the God Who reveals 
it to us on His word. “Surely if God speaks, reverence bids us listen 
until we hear what He has to say—surely if God speaks, the common 
sense which He has given us bids us listen until we know what is the 
bearing of His utterance on ourselves . . . if it were prudent to make 
the original effort, it is prudent to follow it up; if it is our wisdom to 
be Christians at all, it is not less our wisdom to make the most we can 
of the creed of Christianity.” The idea that God reveals certain definite 
truths, and bids us believe them, on the authority of His messengers, as 
a condition of salvation, is not prominent in the discourse of Canon 
Liddon. Yet it would have furnished him with the best possible reason 
for the “going on unto perfection” of which he is speaking, and he must 
be quite aware that the “not going on unto perfection,” which is the 
alternative in the mind of the Apostle, is spoken of, in the verses which 
follow, not merely as an imprudence or a want of wisdom, but in the 
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strongest terms as an apostacy from the faith. Just as St. James says 
that to break one commandment is to be guilty of all, so here St. Paul 
—or “the Apostolic writer” who Canon Liddon apparently thinks is not 
St. Paul*—implies that not to receive a single article of the Creed, such, 
for instance, as the article about the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, is equivalent to a renouncing of the faith even as to those 
articles which seem more elementary. Plain, straightforward doctrine 
such as this, however, must not be looked for from Canon Liddon. And 
yet he goes on, as we have said, like a man who is not far from the 
Catholic border. If he is afraid to argue from the obligation of receiving 
the whole revelation as God sets it before us, he can at least argue from 
the connection of the truths of revelation with each other—much as this 
argument tells against his own position. 


Revealed truth [he says] is not a series of propositions having no relation 
to each other and out of which the human intellect may take its choice. It 
is not like a scrap-book, made up of extracts from all the religions in the 
world, which have been brought together by some master of active industry. 
It is not like a monument of figures, each one integral in itself, and having 
no relation to the figures around it. It is an organized whole, each portion 
of which is as perfectly connected with the rest as are the limbs of a living 
creature with its trunk and heart. And thus there is a mexus between all 
truths which really belong to the substance of revelation, a wexus at once so 
intimate and so praiseworthy (?) that the believing soul cannot but be drawn 
onward from truth to truth. The vital principle of Divine authority which 
belongs to each is common to all ; the intrinsic dependence of each upon the 
other is profound and reciprocal, and thus the believer passes from one to 
another, not by a fresh intellectual effort or jerk, but in obedience to a sense 
of sequence which he cannot resist. Yes, it is on this account that the 
believing soul, clinging to the first principles of truth, must needs advance 
unto perfection. ; 

We have already said that the sermon is evidently very badly 
reported ; and although we have corrected one or two obvious blunders, 
we cannot at all make out what is meant by the praiseworthiness of the 
nexus by which the several truths of faith are bound together. How- 
ever, the general drift of the passage which we have quoted is sufficiently 
clear. It is the language of rhetoric rather than of theology, for though 
it is true that there is a beautiful connection and order which binds the 
doctrines of the Catholic faith into a whole, we receive them and believe 
them, not because of that order, but because of the authority on which 
they are taught to us. It is not true, then, in the theological sense, 
that it is “in obedience to a sense of sequence which he cannot resist, 
that the Jelieving soul must needs advance unto perfection.” It 
would even be dangerous—it is this very danger to which Canon 
Liddon will presently be found to accuse the Church of yielding 
—to discern for ourselves how one link grows or may seem to 


* We are, of course, perfectly aware that critics—for reasons which seem to us 
trivial—question the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. But a sermon is hardly 
the place for airing such questions. In the same way, further on, Canon Liddon 
speaks of the “ Apocalyptic writings attributed to St. John.” 
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grow out of another, and to place them, in consequence, on a 
level. He goes on to tell us: “The Apostolic writer does not say: 
‘Let us go on unto perfection.’ He does say: ‘Let us be borne 
on’—dqepwpueba. He does not say: ‘ Be courageous, be logical, push 
your premisses well till you have reached your conclusion.’ He does 
say: ‘ Let us all’—teachers and taught—‘let us all yield ourselves to 
the impulses of such truth as we already hold’—gepwoyeba— it will 
carry us on, even try to make it really our own, it will lead us to fresh 
truths which extend and support it.’ We cannot select one out of this 
organized whole, baptize it by some such names as primary or funda- 
mental, and then say this and this only shall be my creed.” 

This is all very well, but it appears to us somewhat cloudy. Who 
is to be the judge, should any doubt arise as to the limits of the par- 
ticular organic whole of which the preacher speaks? And suppose it 
to be acknowledged that there may be this or that test as to this question, 
who is to be the judge as to the fair application of the test? Which is 
easier to say, “this alone is fundamental,” or to say, “this and this 
alone is ancient or patristic?” Canon Liddon reminds us of the saying 
of a clever judge listening to an assize sermon, that it was very easy 
work preaching, because the speaker knew that there was no one to 
answer him. A very few plain questions would, as it seems to us, have 
reduced this elegant bit of rhetoric to its proper level, even in the eyes 
of the admiring young ladies, who are said, in another page of the paper 
from which we are quoting, to have declared that the sermon was “ so 
charming.” The Canon then goes on to ask what are the truths which 
greet a man in the‘present day “on the threshold of faith, as the 
catechumen of our times, whom conscience and thought are training 
with hope for the full inheritance of the believer?” 

Canon Liddon finds these truths in the moral nature of God, in the 
character of our Blessed Lord, in its reflection on ourselves as convincing 
us of our own utter misery, in His Divinity, in His Atonement, and in 
the “sacramental aspect of His mediatorial work.” All this is very 
pretty, but we prefer the chances of the catechumen of ancient days to 
those which Canon Liddon attributes to the catechumen of our own 
times. The man who was taught to repent and believe was at once put 
into the hands of a teacher, whose mission he recognized as Divine, 
the Holy Ghost working through the Catholic Church, and he had some- 
thing more safe than this subtle onward progress under the guidance 
of his own thoughts and reflections which Canon Liddon so kindly 
suggests to the holiday-makers at Oxford. What he believed, he 
believed, that is, he received as divinely true on the word of a Divine 
witness, and thus there were no various degrees or stages of certainty 
on the one hand, nor any question as to the limits of the Creed on the 
other. We fear that the modern “catechumen,” after Canon Liddon’s 
ideal, does not “believe” at all. He only thinks and concludes and 
reasons things out for himself. What he thinks probable or true one 
day, he may think less probable or less true to-morrow. His religious 
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convictions rest just as St. Paul—the whole opening of whose First 
Epistle to the Corinthians we recommend to Canon Liddon’s serious 
perusal—wished the convictions of his converts of to rest—that is, on 
the wisdom of men, and wot on the power of God. 

Thus much for the first half of Canon Liddon’s sermon. He has 
now brought his hearers, in some way or other, to the recognition of 
some of the Christian sacraments as means of spiritual life, and having 
got so far in his progress of development, he is naturally enough 
startled by the shadow of the magnificent growth of Catholic doctrine 
as taught by the Church. Of course he is, for he has been himself 
“developing” on his own authority altogether, and his principles may 
lead him anywhere in the world, the only safe check on such processes 
as such being the authority of which he has said nothing at all. Now, 
then, the time has come for him to have his little fling at the Church. 
He may develope as he likes, but she must not. 

“ At this point we are asked a question which it is impossible to 
ignore. ‘ ‘Where are you going to stop? Is not your truth likely to 
carry you further than you really need? Has not the Church of Rome, 
too, her interpretation of what is meant by theological perfection ? 
And is not the tendency of your argument to lead us, sooner or later, 
to accept it?’” Here we must say the alarmists are somewhat unreason- 
able. The direct tendency of Canon Liddon’s argument, at all events, 
can never lead any one to accept the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
For his argument is altogether independent of authority, and makes no 
account of faith as such, and, even if it led his hearers to think out for 
themselves a whole system of religious opinion which might look 
almost identical in detail with the system of Catholic doctrine, it 
would still be essentially rationalistic and unCatholic in principle. No 
one can make an act of faith in any one of the propositions in Canon 
Liddon’s chain, and let the links of that chain be multiplied for ever, 
they will never be able to reach to the secure rock of faith. The 
difference between him and a Catholic teacher is a difference of 
essential method and principle. 

Then Canon Liddon goes off, of course, to speak of Cardinal 
Newman and the Zssay on Development, as to which we shall only say 
that he appears to us most materially to misrepresent it to his audience 
when he calls it a ‘‘confession that the creed of the modern Roman 
Church cannot be properly said to be identical with the creed of the 
Apostles, that they are linked with each other at the very best by a law 
of substantial growth, as the acorn with the oak, and even that the fully 
developed creed of Rome contains some elements which have no 
germinal counterpart in the creed of the Apostles, since they have 
come to it by a process of accretion from without.” Now, it would take 
us far too long to go into all the questions which are here touched— 
touched in a way which we consider as grossly unfair, considering that 
the audience was at the preacher’s mercy, and was not at all likely to 
stop short of conclusions as to the Cardinal’s work which he must 
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have known would not have been admitted by that great writer, while 
at the same time they could not but be suggested as natural by the 
words of his critic. Nothing is more easily misconceived than the 
theory of development, and any one who speaks of it in a hostile 
manner ought to feel himself bound to give no occasion for miscon- 
ception. We could wish Canon Liddon had been more cautious in this 
respect, and not left his hearers to carry away the impression that 
Cardinal Newman, or any other Catholic divine, ever has acknowledged, 
or ever could acknowledge, that the creed of the modern Catholic is 
anything more or less than the “faith once delivered to the saints.” 
Canon Liddon knows very well that this is not so, and yet we could 
wish that he had not let his hearers think that it was. 

It is difficult to fix a butterfly, and it is quite as difficult to be 
certain that one can succeed in putting one’s finger on the exact state- 
ment of the Zssay on Development on which Canon Liddon’s remarks 
may be founded. The language of his which we consider as likely to 
convey a false impression, is that in which he speaks of the creed of 
Catholics as having, according to the teaching of that Essay, “ elements 
in it which have no germinal counterpart in the creed of the Apostles, 
since they have come to it by a process of accretion from without.” 
Few men have ever used words more carefully than Cardinal Newman 
—few men’s words have been more often misrepresented. The instance 
before us is like the famous misrepresentation of some of his words 
when he had said that the Anglican Establishment might be considered 
‘a breakwater,” and some one else quoted him as having said that it 
was a “bulwark.” The Zssay on Development gives as one of the notes 
of a true development, its “power of assimilation.” It is one thing, 
surely, for a body to assimilate to itself things from without, and quite 
another for a substance to grow by accretion from without. “In the 
physical world,” says Cardinal Newman, “ whatever has life is charac- 
terized by growth, so that in no respect to grow is to cease to live. It 
grows by taking into its own substance external materials, and this 
absorption or assimilation is completed when the materials appropriated 
come to belong to it or enter into its unity. Two things cannot become 
one, except there be power of assimilation in one or the other.” Now, 
we conceive that it is just this power of assimilation which distinguishes 
the process of development, according to Cardinal Newman, from the 
mere accretion, as which Canon Liddon would make him represent it. 
The difference between the Cardinal and his interpreter to the Oxford 
audience may be summed up in the statement that the Cardinal never, 
as far as we know, uses the Canon’s word, “accretion,” while Canon 
Liddon never uses the Cardinal’s word, “assimilation.” Cardinal 
Newman supposes the Christian idea to possess /ife, and therefore the 
power of growth. He also not only implies, but draws out, as far as he 
draws out anything—for the true students of the Zssay of Development 
know very well how extremely pregnant and concise he is in this great 
work, the substance of which he might have expanded with immense 
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advantage to his readers, into three or four volumes as large as that 
which now contains it—the doctrine that the Christian developments 
are formed by the assimilation of matter to which the germinal idea has 
an affinity. Here is what he says about the rites of worship and 
the like : 


Confiding, then, in the power of Christianity to resist the infection of 
evil, and to transmute the very instruments and appendages of demon 
worship to an evangelical use, and feeling also that these usages had 
originally come from primitive revelations and from the instinct of nature, 
though they had been corrupted; and that they must invent what they 
needed, if they did not use what they found ; and that they were, moreover, 
possessed of the very archetypes, of which Paganism attempted the shadows; 
the rulers of the Church from early times were prepared, should the occa- 
sion arise, to adopt or imitate or sanction the existing rites and customs of 
the populace, as well as the philosophy of the educated class. 


This is what Cardinal Newman means, as we conceive, by assimi- 
lation, and it is something vitally different from the “accretion” which 
Canon Liddon attributes to him. It would be easy to add to our 
quotation, but the matter is clear enough without more. But we should 
like to know how many of Canon Liddon’s hearers of either sex went 
away with a fair idea of the doctrine of the Zssay of Development on 
this important point ? 

However, the allusion to, or attack on, Cardinal Newman was by no 
means a necessary part of Canon Liddon’s argument, and we may 
continue our criticism of the sermon as a whole without further notice 
of that little bit of claptrap. What is really astonishing is the uncon- 
scious manner in which the preacher changes his ground altogether 
when he comes to his inevitable attack on the Catholic Church. Up to 
this point we have heard nothing about authority, nothing about anti- 
quity, at least as having a claim on the allegiance of modern “ cate- 
chumens.” These gentlemen are to grasp some initial truths, and these 
are to lead them on by a certain undefined process, which passes in 
their own minds, to the theological perfection of which the preacher is 
speaking. There is no mention at all of any standard of truth by which 
the legitimacy of these mental “accretions” is to be tested and 
secured. But the moment we come to the developments of the Church 
of Rome, antiquity and authority leap into light before the perplexed 
audience of St. Mary’s. The Hebrew Christians, we are told, are “not 
bidden to create, but to expand, to explore, the faith that was once for 
all delivered to the saints, and the several parts of which are organically 
connected with each other.” We must again remark on the almost 
feminine unfairness of this language. Canon Liddon knows perfectly 
well that no one, Cardinal Newman or any one else, has ever main- 
tained that Christians are to create fresh truths, to do anything more 
than expand and explore, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
acting through and in the Catholic Church, and so fulfilling His office 
of leading into all truth. But his words imply that this is maintained 
by Catholics in general. ‘They are not to assist at the production of 
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substantial additions to this original deposit, as if they were the organs 
of a continuous revelation.” Having thus laid the foundation for the 
specific charge which he intends to bring, the Canon proceeds, “Take 
one illustration out of several,” and then he goes on to attack the 
common belief of Catholics as to the Assumption of the Blessed 
Mother of God. 

Now, as to this, we have one remark to make by way of preface. 
Canon Liddon is welcome, if he chooses, to say that Catholics receive, 
on the authority of the Church, and therefore as of faith, certain 
doctrines which he cannot find in antiquity, any more than the Arians 
could find, in what was antiquity to them, the consubstantiality of the 
Son, or than the Nestorians could find, in what was antiquity to them, 
the title of Mother of God applied to our Blessed Lady, or than the 
modern Greeks can find, in what is antiquity to them, the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son. If he had specified his 
points, as he might, perhaps, have specified the Immaculate Conception, 
or the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, or Transubstantiation, or any- 
thing which is really a matter of faith and doctrine, we should know 
where to meet him. He is speaking of accretions to the deposit of 
doctrine, and he is bound—if it is necessary in a Commemoration 
Sermon to observe the laws of logic—to give his illustration in the same 
subject-matter, or kind of subject-matter, as his general proposition. 
But this is exactly what he does not do. He knows perfectly well that 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady is not a matter of faith, though for 
our part we should be thoroughly ashamed of the Catholic who was not 
ready to die for its truth. So here again we have a shift of ground. 
The real charge which Canon Liddon brings against the Catholic 
Church in this part of his sermon is wof that of adding to the deposit 
of the faith. His hearers may have thought that it was, but he is clever 
enough to guard himself against saying this in so many words. He 
lets them go away, we venture to say, nine-tenths of them, with the 
impression that this is the charge he has made, while he has not really 
made it. The charge he really makes is, that the honour paid to our 
Blessed Lady, or to God through her, on the feast of the Assumption, 
or by the celebration of that particular feast, is based upon the sup- 
posed truth of a pious opinion, that God did not allow the body which 
had borne Him, and from which His own Divine Body was taken, to 
see corruption, but that Mary now reigns in Heaven, not only as the 
great number of the saints reign there, their souls not yet reunited 
to their bodies, but with her body as well as her soul already glorified. 
Canon Liddon remarks that if we go into some foreign cathedral on the 
feast of the Assumption, we shall find the feast being solemnized with 
all splendour and devotion, and the fact of our Lady’s Assumption 
treated as if it were as certain as the Resurrection of our Lord. This 
language, again, is liable to the charge of conveying a false impression. 
It seems to mean that these two facts are put on a level in all respects, 
the one as much a matter of faith as the other. This is a direct mis- 
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statement. But the same words may be understood as meaning that for 
the purposes of liturgical celebration one fact is as much assumed as 
certain as the other. If they are thus understood, they are less objec- 
tionable than in the other sense. Suppose the fact of the Assumption is 
taken for granted for the purpose of the celebration of the feast—what 
then? We have already pointed out the extreme unfairness of the 
reasoning which argues that therefore an addition has been made to the 
deposit of faith. 

We are not inclined to discuss a matter relating to the Blessed Mother 
of God and her honour on every occasion that may present itself from 
the cavils of those outside the Church, and so we shall take Canon 
Liddon on his own ground on points which are less close to the Divine 
Person of our Lord. Let him go, if he likes, to Rome in this same 
month of August, in which the feast of the Assumption falls. 
On the third of the month he may find a feast kept in honour of 
the “Invention of the Relics of St. Stephen.” On the fifth of 
this month he will find a festival at St. Mary Major’s, of Our Lady 
ad Nives. On the tenth of the month he will find festivals in 
several churches in honour of the Martyr St. Laurence. Later on, 
he will find festivals in honour of the Apostle St. Bartholomew, 
St. Augustine, and other saints, for we have named quite enough for 
our purpose, more especially as the immaculately orthodox Church 
of England, to which Canon Liddon belongs, has preserved in her 
calendar some of these feasts, and has a special service for the feast of 
at least one of them. Well, and suppose the faithful people take it 
for granted that the Basilica of St. Mary Major was built in conse- 
quence of a revelation and a miracle, and that St. Laurence was an 
historical personage and archdeacon of Rome, who suffered death on a 
gridiron, and that St. Bartholomew the Apostle persevered until death 
in the faith and service of our Lord, ending his course by a most cruel 
martyrdom, and the like as to other saints? What is there in all this 
which in the slightest degree interferes with or adds to the faith once 
delivered to the saints? What Scriptural authority has Canon Liddon 
for keeping the feasts of any of the Apostles themselves, except 
St. James the Great, and perhaps St. Peter? Is it an addition to the 
faith to celebrate the Martyrdom of St. Andrew, or St. Philip and 
St. James, or St. Simon and St. Jude? And if the Christian people 
may be guided by the Church of God to honour Him in His saints on 
the days on which they were, as it is said, born to Heaven, why are 
they to have no day on which to honour the passing to the next world 
of the Blessed Mother of God herself? This is the real liturgical 
import of the feast of the Assumption, nor is there anything in the 
common belief of Catholics as to the particular privilege of the body 
of our Blessed Lady which in the slightest degree is contradicted either 
by the testimony of antiquity, or by the analogy of the faith, or by 
theological reason. Rather, it seems almost as shocking to suppose, as 
Canon Liddon appears to suppose, that our Lady’s body was allowed 
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to become food for worms, as to believe anything concerning her that 
the impure heretics, who have delighted to assail her honour as a 
Mother ever Virgin, have imagined in their impiety. And if the belief 
in question be nothing more than a pious belief, why may not such a 
belief be made the foundation of devotion and praise to God, as well 
as anything that tradition asserts concerning St. Stephen, or St. 
Laurence, or St. Bartholomew, or the Finding of the Cross, or anything 
else that is celebrated in the Calendar of the Church ? 

This appears to us to be the question directly raised by Canon 
Liddon’s remarks as to the celebration of the feast of the Assumption. 
Strictly speaking, it stands on the same ground with the celebration of 
any other feast, and what is sufficient to justify the Church in per- 
mitting one is sufficient to justify her in permitting another. But 
perhaps Canon Liddon means to attack the belief of the Church as 
to this particular part of the history of our Blessed Lady, rather than 
the exhibition of that belief, which takes place on the fifteenth of 
August? Here, again, we are perfectly ready to meet him, and his 
objection shows exactly the misery of his position, as that of a man who, 
practically and habitually, lives under the guidance of no authority but 
that of his own ideas as to antiquity. If he had a living Church to 
look to in all these matters, instead of a paper Church, which he 
makes and shapes and modifies for himself from time to time, according 
to his own lights, he could never have spoken as he did about a matter 
so nearly concerning the honour of our Lord. We have already said 
that, as Benedict the Fourteenth tells us, the fact of the Assump- 
tion—that is, the truth that our Blessed Lady’s glorified soul is already 
in Heaven united to her glorified body, as will be the case with the 
souls and bodies of all the saints after the General Resurrection—is not 
an article of faith, and that therefore it ought not to have been chosen 
by Canon Liddon on this particular occasion as the subject of his tilt 
against Catholicism. We may add that we are surprised that he should 
feel any difficulty about it. If we are not mistaken, he distinguished 
himself in one of those interesting little “ conciliabules,” which were 
held a few years ago, between the German “ Alt Katholiks” and 
certain self-appointed representatives of High Anglicanism, as to a 
possible union between their respective parties, by showing less inclina- 
tion to question the truth of the Immaculate Conception than was 
shown by his companions. The belief as to the Assumption of our 
Blessed Lady’s body is in many respects correlative to, and almost 
a consequence from, the belief in her Immaculate Conception, and 
if our Lord would never let His Mother lie under the ban of original 
sin, it is not very wonderful that He should not let her sacred body 
taste corruption. Ifthe law that all the children of Adam were to be 
born in sin was not for her, on account of the application of the 
merits of His death, it is not very strange if the law that the bodies 
of the saints are not to be united to their souls until after the Day 
of Judgment should also have been waived in her case, as it is said 
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by many Fathers to have been waived in other cases.° This is a 
plain Christian view of the matter, and it is quite enough, not, of 
course, to make any individual of Catholic mind and instinct invent 
and teach the fact in question on his own authority, but certainly to 
make such a person accept it with gladness and joy, if, after being 
ignorant that such was the case, he suddenly discovered that the 
Church all over the world believed it to be true, and had so believed 
from time immemorial. This being the case, we can most con- 
fidently and directly contradict the statement made by Canon Liddon 


on the subject. 


Since (he says) no intrinsic necessity can be shown for supplementing 
the confessed and altogether unique dignity of the Mother of the Incarnate 
Son by the hypothesis of her bodily reception into Heaven, it follows that 
when an instructed faith, accustomed to the aspects and the frontiers of 
Apostolic teaching, encounters this hypothesis, it recoils as from a block of 
foreign and intrusive matter. It whispers to itself, “I will live and die, by 
God’s grace, in the complete circle of truth committed to the Apostles ; I 
cannot pretend to be wiser than they.” 

Here, as we have said, we have the whole misery of the position of 
the party to which Canon Liddon belongs fiormally and typically 
exhibited. In the first place, he gives us to understand that if “reason 
could be shown” for this “supplementing” the dignity of our Lady, he, 
Henry Parry Liddon, would not object to it. The Church, then, is to 
show to individuals outside her pale her reason for the devotion which 
she allows to her children! Is he, then, external to the Church, or 
within it? Anglicans are in the habit of talking about the “ suspended ” 
unity of the Church, but they do not openly profess the principle of 
private judgment. They profess, we suppose, that if the voice of autho- 
rity cannot be plainly heard on account of what they suppose to be a 
suspense of unity, individuals are at all events bound by the authority, 
either of their own separate Church, or, as far as it can be ascertained, 
of the several “Churches” which make up, in their mind, the one Holy 
divided Church of the nineteenth century. In either case, Canon 
Liddon has an authority of some sort to appeal to—but he does not 
appeal toit. He does not appeal to the English Church, and confess 
that, till the reign of Henry the Eighth or Edward the Sixth, she 
celebrated the feast of the Assumption as heartily and devoutly as the 
rest of Christendom, but that at that time, for certain reasons which 
he loyally approves, she put this feast out of her Calendar, at the very 
time at which she also banished from her formularies the doctrines of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Real Presence. On one hypothesis, 

3 It may surprise Canon Liddon to be told that it is an opinion maintained by 
several of the Fathers that the saints who are said by St. Matthew to have arisen after 
our Lord’s Resurrection (St. Matt. xxvii. 52) afterwards ascended to Heaven in their 
glorified bodies. Cornelius 4 Lapide, on the passage referred to, will furnish ample 
proof of the accuracy of this statement, and we may add that that high and very 
generally respected authority considers this opinion to be true. But, if this be the 
case, the Assumption of our Lady cannot even be questioned, unless we are prepared 
to deny to her the privilege which has been granted to others, 
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the word of his own “Church” ought to be enough for him. But it is 
not. Canon Liddon and his friends are by no means prepared to take 
the word of their own “Church” as a final and sufficient authority. 
They judge her, as they judge the rest of the world, by the standard 
of “antiquity ”—as interpreted by themselves. On the other hypothesis, 
Canon Liddon, in his difficulties about the Assumption, might try to 
find out what is thought of this “pious opinion” all over what he 
considers the Catholic Church of East and West. But if he were to 
do this, he would perhaps find reason for thinking that an Oxford 
Professor cannot stand up in the pulpit of St. Mary’s and denounce 
that opinion as a “block of foreign and intrusive matter,” without an 
amount of self-confidence and presumption from which we would gladly 
believe that he would himself shrink. He is himself responsible for the 
confusion which is caused by his treatment of this point of pious belief 
as if it had been made an article of faith. But, setting that matter aside, 
he must be perfectly aware that the immense majority of Catholic 
Christians—we use the term in his own sense—of all ages and countries 
is against him, and that he must fortify himself by a very strong act of 
confidence on his own highly “instructed faith, accustomed to the 
aspects and frontiers of Apostolic teaching,” in order to feel at all 
comfortable in the soundness of the minority to which he belongs— 
containing, as it does, the immense mass of heretics and rationalists 
of all ages, and of the present generation of “ Anglican Churchmen” 
in particular. Indeed, it may be teared that a good many persons 
whom Canon Liddon might be inclined to turn his back upon as 
heretics, would not support him in his attack on the honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. They would tell him that they were not quite so 
devoid of Catholic instincts as shat. The mass of the opponents of 
this belief would be found, we fear, to consist of persons calling them- 
selves Christians who do not truly realise the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. 

But there is yet a little more to be said before we have quite done 
with Canon Liddon. Is it indeed true, that persons in possession of 
‘an instructed faith, accustomed to the aspects and frontiers of Apos- 
tolic teaching,” would turn away from this belief in the frame of mind 
which Canon Liddon attributes to them? It is more probable that 
they would much sooner turn away from Canon Liddon himself, as an 
altogether “foreign and intrusive” dogmatizer on a very sacred subject. 
For the very first elementary principle of Apostolic teaching, the very 
first fundamental rule of a truly “instructed faith,” would certainly be 
that on such questions as that before us the general belief and practice 
of the Church was of far higher authority than the opinion of any 
individual, or even than any number of allusions to or distinct mentions 
of such a point of belief in writers of earlier ages. We very much 
doubt whether, if the Seven Sleepers were to emerge from their cave 
in this nineteenth century of ours—many as might be the things which 
would surprise them in the common devotions and practices of our 
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time—they would find any difficulty at all in the point in question. 
Very likely if they were interrogated about it by an Oxford Professor, 
they would say that it had never been very clearly taught in their time 
whether the saints in Heaven were all obliged by a law without excep- 
tion, to wait for the glorification of their bodies till the day of the 
general resurrection, and that, as to the “all holy” Virgin, they knew 
that she was in Heaven to pray for them, but they had never heard 
very definitely whether she had passed away without actually dying, or 
whether she had died, and risen again. They would not need Melito 
of Sardis or any other early or late Father, to suggest to them that, 
whatever honour the Church supposes to have been conferred on her, 
nothing could be too great for her, and, if they were told that the 
Church now taught, or at least allowed people to think, that her body 
was in glory, they would be very glad to hear it. “It is for the Church,” 
they would say, and not for us, “ to judge of these matters.” 

All this may seem very foolish and simple to the deeply “ instructed 
faith” of Canon Liddon, but it would still be the answer which a theo- 
logian like St. Thomas might give, as well as one of the Seven Sleepers. 
No doubt, a theologian could say a great deal which might be new to 
the Canon, about the evidence of antiquity and the Scriptural founda- 
tion which might be assigned for this particular belief, as well as about 
the analogy of the faith, which might lead us to the conclusion that if 
the Church sanctioned the pious instincts of her children in this matter, 
she would be doing what it is perfectly open to her to do, and what 
might be expected from her zeal for the glory of God, the honour of 
His Blessed Mother, and the good of souls. But all the theological 
reasonings in the world would not-amount to so practical an argument 
in the eyes of “an instructed faith,” as the simple fact that the feast of 
the Assumption has been observed, time out of mind, all over the 
Church. 

We part from Canon Liddon with sincere pain. We are always 
sorry to see an Anglican writer of any promise pledge himself for the 
first time to a distinct attack on the Church, and especially as to any 
practice or doctrine which relates to our Blessed Lady. No one ever 
prospers who flings a stone at her. In the present instance, Canon 
Liddon has not only most gratuitously selected his point of attack, but 
he has made his onslaught in a manner which reveals an entire 
ignorance of the Catholic principles of faith. If this is what we are 
to expect from him in future, we see no reason for thinking that the 
new leader of the High Anglicans will be a whit more Catholic than 
Dr. Wordsworth or Dr. Pusey. 
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2.—FOOD AND FEEDING. 


From the Nineteenth Century for June and July, 1879. 


Ir is a curious consideration that for several thousand years hundreds 
of millions of human beings have been eating and drinking every day, 
and that nevertheless in the nineteenth century of Christian civilization 
the science of feeding is, for the great mass of mankind, still in its first 
infancy. The astonishment which must attend such a discovery cannot 
fail to be increased if we reflect that this ignorance coexists with another 
undeniable fact, that all men have long been aware that there is an 
intimate connection between good health and judicious use of food, and 
that a very high appreciation of the value of good health prevails nearly 
everywhere. But more wonderful than even this universal ignorance 
about a matter of universal interest, is the fact that so few men are even 
now aware of their own alarming ignorance. Probably the great mass 
of mankind will to the end of time steadily resist all philanthropic efforts 
to make them adopt a scientific course of feeding ; for it is only reason- 
able to suspect that there is something of instinct and Providential 
intention in a habit of life which has now stood the test of some six 
thousand years more or less, under all varying circumstances of climate 
and conformation. It must be confessed that the science of food and 
feeding is not so simple as at first sight it might seem. If all possessed 
at starting identical requirements, it would be easy to draw up a code 
by which they might regulate their diet with tolerable success. Ifa 
child could make its beginning from the perfect healthiness of Paradise 
and could be preserved through life from all the ills which flesh is heir 
to, even apart from the abuse of food, it might then be possible by 
proper vigilance to avoid nearly all the trials and perils of a stomach 
ill at ease. As it is, children start in the race of life with inherited 
defects, and in the vast majority of cases, both in savage and civilized 
life, men and women have only a limited discretion in determining the 
quantity and quality of food and the frequency of feeding. After 
scientific rules have been established according to the most satisfactory 
analysis of observed results, it will still be necessary for the student to 
take his own experience for his ultimate authority in practice, however 
fiercely science may shake her head at him and frown, and threaten 
grief to come and indigestion. 

Although it is too probable that the golden age will never dawn 
when average men will understand the art of dining, and average cooks 
will blend their chemicals in every dish with intelligence and fore- 
thought, and although we can admit only an indirect connection 
between health and virtue, and can no more consent to put “ improved 
moral tone” in the same category with cheerful temper, than to consider 
sin and temptation as companion misfortunes, yet we are grateful to 
Sir Henry Thompson for calling attention forcibly to a branch of 
science which he rightly esteems very important, and which has 
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certainly been very much neglected. The proper selection of food, 
without being regarded as belonging to the highest order of duty, may 
still be deemed a duty by all who reflect that upon it will commonly 
depend, to a very perceptible extent, mental vigour within the range 
of each one’s natural capacity, and general usefulness in his allotted 
sphere of labour. Of the two extremes, we should consider the most 
unscientific disdain for dietary rules a more wholesome state of mind 
than valetudinarian anxiety; but between recklessness and solicitude 
lies the golden mean of rational observance. “ As too great solicitude,” 
says St. Ignatius, “in things which appertain to the body is to be 
blamed, so a moderate care to preserve health and bodily strength for 
the service of God is praiseworthy.” 

Prevention is proverbially better than cure, and it appears from 
Sir Henry Thompson’s well established conclusions that the waste of 
vital energy which may be attributed to mere want of forethought is 
deplorable. Parents, who might know better, ruin the health of their 
children from the outset by contradicting nature in the food which they 
choose for them. The children of the poor suffer from insufficient 
nourishment, but according to Sir Henry Thompson these are not the 
only little sufferers. 


On the whole, perhaps he (the child of poor parents) is not much worse 
off than the child of the well-to-do, who becomes a pet, and is already 
familiarized with complex and too solid forms of food and stimulating drinks 
which custom and self-indulgence have placed on the daily table. And soon 
afterwards commence in consequence—and entirely in consequence, a fact it 
is impossible too much to emphasize—the “ sick headaches” and “ bilious 
attacks,” which pursue their victim through half a lifetime, to be exchanged 
for gout or worse at or before the grand climacteric. And so common are 
these evils that they are regarded by people in general as a necessary 
appanage of “poor humanity.” No notion can be more erroneous, since 
it is absolutely true that the complaints referred to are self-engendered, 
form no necessary part of our physical nature, and for their existence are 
dependent almost entirely on our habits in relation to food and drink. 
I except, of course, those cases in which hereditary tendencies are so strong 
as to produce these evils, despite of some care on the part of the unfortunate 
victim of an ancestor’s self-indulgence. Equally, however, on the part of 
that little-to-be-severed progenitor was ill-chosen food, or more probably 
excess in quantity, the cause of disease, and not the physical nature of man. 


Then as the child grows up he supplements “insufficient or inappro- 
priate diet” at school with pastry and other forms of food of which the 
type may be an “uncertified sausage.” Later comes, in all classes, the 
temptation to drink. It is only the development of early training. It 
is at first supposed that ‘“‘a dram before or between meals” helps 
digestion. The habit grows, the very idea of the true purpose of food 
is lost, chronic indigestion ensues, superinducing too often peevishness 
and large increase of selfishness. And much of this misery could be 
prevented, we are told, without anything in the nature of austere self- 
denial. The advice which is offered to us on this subject in the pages 
of the JVineteenth Century is purely medical and simply benevolent, and 
1 Summ. Const. S.J. § 46. 
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is not tinged with any spirit of asceticism; for it appears that the 
indiscreet use of food, which forms the subject of well-merited rebuke, 
is in nine cases out of ten as purposeless for pleasure as for profit. It 
is merely the routine of bad habit based upon ignorance, and could be 
exchanged, with unmixed advantage, for another course of treatment 
proceeding upon sounder principles of hygiene. 

Sir Henry Thompson presents his observations under three heads— 
the separate value of various kinds of food, the combination of selected 
ingredients to form “ the dish,” and the further combination of selected 
dishes to constitute “the meal.” Food serves two distinct purposes—it 
supplies fresh chemical elements to the body to make good the continual 
waste of substance which is part of the process of living, and it promotes 
animal heat by which the forces of the body are called into action. It 
is partly material to be utilized, partly fuel to be consumed. It is 
possible to find in one compound substance, as in milk and in the egg, 
all that is required under certain conditions for the fulfilment of both 
these purposes. Art can vie with nature in producing composite food 
which shall accomplish more or less perfectly the same twofold work, 
and the wholesomeness of the nourishment in a great degree depends 
upon the various proportions in which the various constituents of the 
dish or meal are blended. The bodies of animals demand for their 
support large quantities of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, “the three 
all pervading elements of the vegetable world,” and nitrogen which 
is found in only some vegetable products. Sulphur, phosphorus, salts 
of lime, magnesia, potash, &c., in small quantities with traces of iron 
and other metals are likewise essential. ‘“ All these must be present in 
the food supplied, otherwise animal existence cannot be supported, and 
all are found in the vegetable kingdom, and may be obtained directly 
therefrom by man in feeding on vegetables alone.” As not only men, 
but the lower animals also, can put the vegetable kingdom under 
requisition, the substances above enumerated are to be found in the 
flesh of animals existing in a more concentrated form as having been 
already collected and compounded, and thus more immediately prepared 
for the consumption of man. Therefore, although it is possible from a 
due assortment of vegetable food to procure all necessary aliment, 
a vegetarian diet need not be on that account the most wholesome, 
and certainly is not the most expeditious. When, as generally happens, 
there is not full freedom to select and combine in right weight and 
measure cereals, legumes, roots, and the rest, it is more easy to secure the 
desired result by an admixture of animal food. Ifa man lives almost 
exclusively on potatoes he must consume a very large quantity, or 
he will not obtain the amount of nitrogen which he needs. Oatmeal is 
far more nutritious, but still not singly sufficient. ‘The meat-eater’s 
digestion is taxed with a far less quantity of solid, but that very con- 
centration in regard of quality entails on some stomachs an expendi- 
ture of force in digestion equal to that required by the vegetable eater 
to assimilate his much larger portions.” In practice, not only the 
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nature of the food, but the power of digestion, such as habit has made 
it, must be largely considered. The sudden transition from meat to 
vegetable diet would be at first “‘ almost equivalent to starvation,” 
because the digestive apparatus does not adapt itself at once to altered 
conditions. “ Yet nothing is more common—and one rarely leaves a 
social dinner table without observing it—than to hear some good- 
natured person recommending to his neighbour, with a confidence 
rarely found except in alliance with profound ignorance of the matter 
in hand, some special form of food and drink, or system of diet, solely 
because the adviser happens to have found it useful to himself.” 

Very various materials are presented to our acceptance when we 
address ourselves to the duty of choosing our food. 

Among vegetables, cereals (wheat, oats, rye, barley, maize, rice, &c.) 
occupy the first place, containing, as they do, all the elements neces- 
sary for sustaining life. Legumes (beans, lentils, peas, &c.) are 
slightly more nutritious, but much less heat-producing than the cereals. 
Roots (potato, beet, carrot, parsnip, turnip, &c.) contain little nitrogen, 
but much sugar and starch. “Green vegetables” (everything from 
cabbages to cucumbers) are less valuable for their own nutritive pro- 
properties than as assisting other food. Fruits close the list. They too 
are valuable as adjuncts, but are not highly nutritive. 

Only one mineral, salt, is taken in its natural state as “an addition 
to food.” 

In the animal kingdom, the various tribes of quadrupeds, birds, fish, 
“so-called reptiles” (ec. turtles, &c.), molluscs, and the rest, which are 
ordinarily used as food, are rich in nitrogenous or flesh-forming matter, 
but with the exception of the herring, and, though in lesser degree, the 
salmon and mackarel, fish yield very little fat or heat-producing matter. 
Shell-fish in chemical composition do not differ much from fish properly 
so-called. 

From this vast array of food provided for human sustenance, it 
is possible to make a wise selection, but wisdom is the exception and 
not the rule. At the present time a vicious tendency prevails to 
choose food which is too nutritious, and to forget that the choice should 
vary with varying conditions of existence. The same rules of diet will 
not suit the old and the young, those who lead a sedentary life and 
those who labour in the field. 

Sir Henry Thompson next inquires into the actual selection which 
has been made, not by individuals, but by populations. It is proper to 
notice what is eaten before endeavouring to settle what ought to be 
eaten. 

“‘Starchy cereals” (rice, millet, &c.) supply best the needs of life 
in a hot climate, and accordingly, rice, pure and simple, or with some 
condiment of seeds, oil, &c., or, as the distance from the equator 
increases, with slight additions of fish and fowl, “supports the life 
and labour” of that great portion of the human family which 
finds its home in the tropics or the adjacent regions of the 
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temperate zones. In the south of Italy, very little meat is taken, 
though oil, cheese, fish, and small birds are added to the all-important 
maccaroni, and legumes, rice, and fruit, complete the list. In the 
more northernly parts, maize, which contains more fatty matter than 
the other cereals, is the chief article of consumption, and chestnuts hold 
an important place. A little more meat, but still not much, is eaten. 
In Spain, maize and rice are the prevailing food of the peasantry, but 
considerable use is made of animal food, more particularly bacon and 
fowl. Olive oil is taken in large quantity, and fruit and melons find 
favour. Flesh of all kinds is more in demand for popular food as we 
proceed northward. In France, garden vegetables, admirably managed, 
and milk, poultry, and eggs are the principal sustenance of the rural 
population. In Germany, meat, chiefly pork, and this by preference in 
the form of sausages, is held in much esteem, but cereals and legumes 
are, by necessity rather than choice, the ordinary nourishment of the 
poorer classes. In Russia the food consists chiefly of rye and oats, 
with an increased quantity of meat and fatty materials. Finally, in the 
Arctic regions, vegetables disappear altogether, and are replaced by meat 
and oil. “Thus man is clearly omnivorous; while men may be 
advantageously vegetarian in one climate, mixed eaters in another, and 
exclusively flesh eaters in a third.” 

The food of the English peasant and artisan concerns us more 
deeply. Sir Henry Thompson condemns with some emphasis much of 
the existing regimen. 

The former (the peasant) lives, for the most part, on wheaten bread and 
cheese, with occasionally a little bacon, some potatoes, and perhaps garden 
greens: it is rarely indeed that he can obtain flesh. To this dietary the 
artisan adds meat, mostly beef or mutton, and some butter. A piece of 
fresh, and therefore not tender, beef is baked or cooked in a frying-pan—in 
the latter case becoming a hard, indigestible, and wasted morsel. . . . The 
one idea which the working classes possess in relation to improvement 
in diet, and which they invariably realize when wages are high, is the 
inordinate use of butcher’s meat. To make this the chief element of at least 
three meals daily, and to despise bread and vegetables, is for them no less a 
sign of taste than a declaration of belief in the perfection of such food for the 
purposes of nutrition. 

Without any hesitation or misgiving, Sir Henry Thompson declares 
that the popular ideas upon this subject in England are altogether 
erroneous, and that, in fact, the diet which Englishmen have generally 
adopted is better suited to the needs of a more northerly latitude. 
For those who are engaged in mechanical labour this is true he declares, 
and more true for those who have to study. 

He also pronounces it to be “absolutely certain” that less nourish- 
ment, instead of more, is required in old age, and that the idea of 
“supporting” failing strength by increasing the quantity of food and 
stimulant is a mistake as fatal as it is common. The question of the 
proportion in which meat and vegetables should be used is closely 
connected with the employment of the national resources. “A given 
area of land, cropped with cereals and legumes, will support a popu- 
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lation more than three times as numerous as that which can be 
sustained on the same land devoted to the growth of cattle. Moreover, 
the corn-land will produce, almost without extra cost, a considerable 
quantity of animal food, in the form of pigs and poultry, from the offal 
or coarse parts of vegetable produce which is unsuitable for human 
consumption.”? But the most lamentable, as it is also the most unac- 
countable, delusion would seem to be in the systematic neglect of the 
treasures of the deep. We have round our island home, in endless 
profusion, most excellent food only waiting to be appreciated. “ Fish 
is a food of great value; nevertheless, it ought in this country to be one 
of the cheapest aliments, since production and growth cost absolutely 
nothing, only the expense of catching and a short transport being 
incurred.”* Shoals of fish, enough to feed London to repletion, are 
allowed to glide past unmolested, and that which might be the food of 
the million as a cheap and good substitute for meat, forms a compara- 
tively small part of the sustenance of the poor. 

We should like to quote in full the praises of the haricot bean, but 
we have only space to say that in point of nutritiousness it is quite able 
to compete with beef and mutton, so that a stew of one part of meat 
with two parts of haricots, other vegetables being added, will cost less 
by one half, and yet be “more nutritious, wholesome, and palatable,” 
than if the haricots were absent and their place supplied by meat. 
This is only given as an illustration of the manner in which the 
injurious waste of butcher’s meat might be avoided. The object to be 
kept in view is to combine the “nitrogenous, starchy, fatty, and mineral 
elements” into a satisfactory dish. If the combination is in a respect- 
able degree scientific, individual experience will readily point out, after 
a few trials, whether the fatty or nitrogenous matter is in any marked 
excess. It is a curious and instructive fact that nearly all favourite 
national combinations are strictly scientific. Beans and bacon, ham 
and green peas, boiled pork and pease-pudding, mashed potato and 
sausage, are ready illustrations. Even bread and butter, bread and 
cheese, suet-puddings, pie-crust, exemplify the same principle of 
supplementary mixtures, and the poor Irishman’s “ inseparable ally, the 
pig,” supplies what is defective in a potato diet. 

The inevitable joints of beef and mutton, “six roast to one boiled,” 
which constitute the “plain living” of an average Englishman, and 
tranquillize his conscience with the thought that he has done nothing to 
deserve indigestion, are rather irreverently treated by our medical 
authority ; though he cannot hope, he says, by any words of his to 
disturb “this unbroken order which rules the dietary of the great 
majority of British families of moderate and even of ample means.” 
“ Roasted meat” for twenty-five years has been a mere pretence, since 
kitchen range-makers began to be ingenious, and, at its best, roasting 
does not bring out the good properties of animal food nearly so well as 
that enlightened form of stewing which is technically termed “ braising.” 


2 P. 983. > P. 984. 
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Sir Henry Thompson ends his first paper with a recommendation to all 
young men to study at least so much of the art of cooking as to be able 
to make an omelette in cases of emergency, for it is an excellent form 
of food, and can be most expeditiously prepared. 

The second paper treats of “ meals” from a scientific point of view. 
There are three systems accepted in civilized countries : 

1. The Continental—two meals, the déjetiner about noon, and the 
dinner at six or seven, the matutinal cup of coffee not attaining the 
dignity of a meal. 

2. The provincial (British)—four meals, a substantial breakfast, 
midday dinner, five o’clock tea, supper at nine or ten. (“The great 
German nation” is of this way of thinking.) 

3. The urbane (British)—three meals, breakfast, midday lunch, late 
dinner. 

It is of the London dinner only, which contains other meals as the 
greater contains the less, that Sir Henry Thompson speaks—the family 
dinner, the dinner of invitation, and the public dinner. 

We have not space to follow him through this portion of his subject, 
and the advice which it contains is less generally useful, for it has 
nearly exclusive reference to the due succession of dishes at the dinners 
of the wealthy few, the relative merits of costly wines (beer, as shocking 
to polite ears, being never once alluded to), the duration of public 
banquets, and other similar questions which do not largely affect the 
health of the nation. More important and more interesting is the brief 
description of a perfect family dinner. It should begin, we are told, 
with soup, which introduces at once into the system a small instalment 
of ready-digested food, and saves the short period of time which must 
be spent by the stomach in deriving some portion of nutriment from 
solid aliment ; as well as indirectly strengthening the organ of digestion 
itself for its forthcoming duties.” Fish ought to follow ; then a joint or 
some smaller dish, well garnished. ‘Next the well-roasted bird—of 
game or poultry—accompanied or followed by salad, and a dish of 
choice vegetables. Then one light simple sweet for those who take it, 
and a slight savoury biscuit and a morsel of cheese complete the 
repast.” Of such a dinner Sir Henry Thompson says, that it contains 
‘all that can be desired for daily enjoyment and use.” 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Essays on Devotional and Scriptural Subjects. By W. G. Ward, D.Ph. Reprinted 
from the Dublin Review. London: Burns and Oates, 1870. 


THE many friends and admirers of Dr. Ward will be glad to know that 
he intends to republish a certain number of his Essays from the Dublin 
Review. He has been struck, like others, with the extreme rapidity 
with which oblivion overtakes the most elaborate articles in our 
quarterly and monthly periodicals. As to some articles, indeed, it 
cannot be said that this speedy obliteration by the waves of time is any 
teal loss either to the readers or the writers. They are written for a day, 
and they last for a day. The crop is appalling in its multitudinousness, 
but it contains a very large proportion of very poor grain indeed. 
Some thousands of articles see the light yearly in our periodical litera- 
ture, and if we were to select a few sccres each year, we should 
probably preserve all that is worth preserving. But the oblivion which is 
so well deserved by the majority of these productions is in many cases 
a great calamity. The simple fact that an article is only to be found in 
the back number of a Review is just enough to prevent its reproduction 
as a novelty, and yet nine-tenths of those whom it might benefit have 
never seen it, and will never see it. Many of these ephemeral contri- 
butions are the results of much thought, and embody a great deal of 
information. Others are interesting on account of the vigour of their 
writing, or their relation to the history of some passing controversy. 
Yet only a few names in each generation are great enough to secure 
the republication of all that their bearers have written. In this way a 
great deal that is valuable perishes. The case is hardest as to those 
writers in each generation who are a little under the first class in their 
own line. We hardly like to speak of Ozanam, for instance, as if he 
had not been a man quite in the first rank of the Catholic writers of his 
day, but it is clear that we should hardly know him as such at the 
present time, but for the happy chance that his friends were so sensible 
as to determine, after his death, that the very best memorial they could 
raise to him would be a collected edition of his works. 

This is rather a long preface to the few remarks that we are able to 
make on the useful and interesting volume of Essays which is now 
before us. Dr. Ward’s friends will thank him for having given them to 
the public in this handy form. To many readers they will be the most 
attractive of the series, although the philosophical essays of the same 
writer may be even more intrinsically important. Dr. Ward has our 
hearty sympathy in his desire to see the separation between the 
doctrinal and devotional treatment of the great truths of religion 
diminished as far as possible. The first four Essays in the volume 
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before us are all upon the subject of the devotion to, and the doctrine 
concerning, our Blessed Lady. The time will, we believe, come when 
it will be acknowledged that the 7zeologia Mariana should fill a larger 
place in the treatises of theology than it has hitherto filled. It has 
constantly happened in the history of the Church that the attacks ot 
heretics have been the occasion for theologians to draw out in greater 
fulness the doctrine which has always been maintained on this or that 
controverted point, and perhaps it may be that our age may see the 
Church induced to speak more largely and fully about Mary, on account 
of the assaults made on her Divine Son through her. The Essays 
before us are interesting as having been mainly occasioned by Dr. 
Pusey’s carping objections in the Zzrenicon against certain aspects of 
the Catholic teaching in this respect. Dr. Ward plainly and simply 
avows that he has learnt much in consequence of these criticisms, not 
in the way of diminishing his appreciation of the position which Mary 
holds in the Kingdom of her Son, but in that of increasing it. “ At the 
time of the Zirenicon’s appearance,” says Dr. Ward, “I had never 
pondered, with anything like due attention, the great promise of God 
recorded in Genesis iii. 12, on which I speak in pp. 173—176 of the 
present volume. When I was led, by the publications of Cardinal 
Newman and Father Harper to meditate more carefully on the 
prophecy, I came more and more to see its amazing significance. It 
seems to me (as I argue in pp. 175, 176) that those expressions of 
Montfort which so startled and offended Dr. Pusey, were really a good 
deal short of what could reasonably and legitimately be inferred from 
this—as it has been called—‘ Protevangel.’ Certainly it is most remark- 
able (in view of the controversy which has been raised in later times) 
that, as I urged in p. 176, God’s first promise of a Redeemer was as it 
were imbedded in His promise of a Co-Redemptress. And there is a 
second fact, almost equally remarkable, viz., that as Cardinal Newman 
has pointed out, the whole body of patristic and traditional theology 
concerning our Blessed Lady has been mainly built on this very text. It 
would seem then that it is devotion to our Blessed Lady in its modern 
dress which is more truly accordant than any other with Scriptural and 
patristic intimations. I need hardly add how deeply it interested me to 
find this new and unexpected light thrown on my earlier convictions.” 

After these Essays on “Catholic Devotion to our Blessed Lady,” 
“Fragments of Catholic Devotion to our Blessed Lady,” “Catholic 
Doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin,” and “ Mary in the Gospels,” 
the volume contains an Essay on the “Sacred Heart,” on “St. Paul’s 
Relations with St. Peter,” and ‘“ Mary Magdalene in the Gospels,” and 
the “Gospel Narrative of the Resurrection.” In all these, Dr. Ward 
shows his great fondness for Scriptural subjects, and his great fitness for 
dealing with them. The other Essays in the volume are very friendly 
reviews of the various volumes published by Father Coleridge on the 
Life of our Lord. 
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2. Roma Sotterranea. An account of the Roman Catacombs, especially of the 
Cemetery of St. Callixtus, compiled from the works of Commendatore de Rossi, 
with the consent of the author. New Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
By the Rev. Spencer Northcote, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, and the Rev. 
W. B. Brownlow, M.A., Canon of Plymouth. Part the Second : Christian Art. 


London: Longmans, 1879. 

No one can fairly despair of Catholic literature in England and 
Ireland, when he looks at this most beautiful volume, and at some 
others which have appeared about the same time—such as the Zz/e 
of Mary Aikenhead, published in Dublin by Messrs. Gill and Son, and 
the Pictas Mariana Britannica, published at St. Joseph’s Library, South 
Street. Each of these books in its way is a monument of great industry, 
much literary talent, and costly production in all that concerns typo- 
graphy and the like. There are many reasons at present operating 
against the large circulation of Catholic books of the highest class,— 
reasons partly connected with the educational condition of the Catholic 
body, partly with the immense and unworthy prejudice which every- 
where militates among Protestants against such works. But it appears 
that there is a plentiful supply of good Catholic writing, and even of 
deep Catholic learning, and we cannot but hope that when the course 
of time has removed these and other similar impediments, we may see 
areal advance in this most important department of the work of the 
Church, in the widest sense of the term. 

The work before us, as we had occasion to say when noticing its 
first volume, is a reproduction of the work published some years ago 
by the same writers under the same name. It would be absurd to 
complain that the earlier work is thus superseded. It certainly is 
superseded, but only to the very great gain of the public. The dis- 
coveries of Commendatore de Rossi have continued their course, 
and he has gradually published more and more of the fruits of his 
researches. The result has been a most complete elucidation of one 
of the most interesting subjects that can fall under the notice of 
Christians,—an elucidation of which it is not possible to speak ade- 
quately without seeming to exaggerate. No laborious toiler in the cause 
of physical science has ever worked more patiently, more sagaciously, 
more disregardfully of personal comfort and reward, and what. is still 
more, with more entire self-control, when it might have been easy to 
make a great show and win a great name by premature conclusions 
and sensational announcements, than the great Roman archeologist 
whose conclusions are contained in the work before us. Apart from 
the value of those conclusions, we do not think it is too much 
to say that Christian art and science owe a great deal indeed to 
Commendatore Rossi, for his example as to the manner in which 
artistic and archeological investigations should be conducted and set 
before the world. But English Catholics, and indeed all who are 
interested in the great subject before us, owe another debt of gratitude 
to the two industrious and judicious ecclesiastics who have devoted 
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themselves to the task of making us acquainted with the results of 
labour so important, which yet would have remained comparatively 
unknown in this country, but for their devotion—we can use no lighter 
word—in recasting for us the conclusions of De Rossi and re-arranging 
his facts. It is now in our power to understand the Roman catacombs 
in a way that they have never been understood before. Future dis- 
coveries may add to the collection of facts which we thus possess. It 
may be confidently doubted whether they will upset seriously any of 
the conclusions as yet gained, so carefully and so cautiously have those 
conclusions been arrived at. If anything could add to our satisfaction 
at our possession of such an archeologist as De Rossi, it might perhaps 
be found in the fact that the opponents of the true view seem just now 
to be plagued by the possession of such an archeologist as the imperti- 
nent English writer, whose name has still tc’ appear, now and then, in 
the pages of the volume before us as the critic and maligner of 
De Rossi. We should say that never has théf€ been seen more perfect 
a specimen of a Christian archeologist in industry, knowledge, judgment, 
and modesty, than Commendatore de Rossi. If we wanted a specimen 
which might serve as a warning to posterity of the qualities the most 
Opposite to those which we have enumerated—and especially the last— 
we should point without hesitation to the pet archeologist of the Angli- 
canism of the present day—Mr. John Henry Parker. 

The volume now before us deals exclusively witi” the department 
of Christian art. It consists of five books, with an Appendix. The 
first book gives us three preliminary dissertations on the antiquity of 
early Christian art, on the relations between Christian and Pagan art, 
and the symbolical character of early Christian art. The second book 
contains the subjects of the paintings on the catacombs, symbolical, 
liturgical, and Biblical. In the third we have the paintings chrono- 
logically arranged, from the first to the fifth and following centurics. 
The fourth book treats of the Christian sarcophagi, and the last of 
the objects found in the catacombs,—the last chapter of his book 
being especially interesting, inasmuch as it deals with the subject of 
the blood-stained phials found therein. In a notice like the present, 
we must be content to glean here and there from a field of so much 
richness, and even our gleanings must be most scanty. 

There seems no doubt, whatever Mr. Parker may think fit to say, 
that a large number of the paintings in the catacombs are of a very 
early date. The opinion that paintings crept in, as it were, by degrees, 
into the Christian cemeteries, and that the artists increased in boldness 
and freedom as time went on, is disposed of, we think, for ever, by 
De Rossi. It appears that the evidence of facts is against this theory. 
The more ancient types are remarkable for their greater freedom, 
richness, and variety, the range of subjects becomes more limited as 
time goes on. It is certain that the fine arts were in a comparatively 
flourishing condition in the century which followed the fall of Nero, 
and that at the same time there were many converts to Christianity 
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from among the higher classes—some even from the Imperial families ; 
whereas, in the third and fourth centuries the fine arts generally decayed, 
and the cost of such art as existed was much increased. 

The question of the symbolism of the paintings in the catacombs is 
of course one as to which it cannot be expected that the writers outside 
the Church will take the same view as Catholics. Their position 
obliges them to be sceptical. But the force of evidence in the matter 
is almost too strong for cavil. Without discussing the question here, 
we may remark on the valuable addition to the testimony of the Roman 
catacombs, which is drawn, in the third chapter of the second book, 
from a lately discovered catacomb at Alexandria. “An ancient 
Christian cemetery has lately been discovered at Alexandria, subter- 
ranean, and in other respects also bearing a certain resemblance to 
the Roman catacombs. [In one of the chapels, and precisely over the 
altar where the Sacred Mysteries would have been celebrated, there are 
the remains of a painting belonging, De Rossi believes, to the first 
half of the fourth century, though retouched perhaps in some points at 
a later period, in which all these various scenes are brought together, 
and their interpretation given in writing.” First, there is the miracle 
of the Multiplication of the Loaves. Our Lord is in the centre, with 
St. Peter and St. Andrew on His right and left hand, “ holding a plate 
with two fish, while several baskets of loaves lie on the ground before 
Him.” In the same picture is the miracle at Cana, with legends over 
the heads of our Blessed Lady and the servants, while on the opposite 
side of the picture, corresponding to them, are several persons seated 
at a feast, with another legend over their heads, explaining that they are 
eating the “ Benedictions” (edAoyias) of Christ. This is the recognized 
word in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians for the Holy Communion. 
“It is the very word always used by St. Cyril of Alexandria (in whose 
city this painting is found) to denote the consecrated bread and wine, 
and when the devotion of the faithful waxed less fervent, and Com- 
munions became more rare, this same word was naturally retained, 
and has ever since continued to denote the blest bread which was now 
received inStead of it.” ‘Here then,” says the writer before us, “we 
have the evidence of the Christian artist himself, that the two miracles 
referred to were understood and used as a kind of sacramental anti- 
cipation (to use the words of St. Maximus) of the chalice of the New 
Testament. He brings together two events which were historically 
distinct, and unites them by means of the mysterious rite which both 
foreshadowed. He even introduces into his composition an historical 
error, substituting St. Peter for St. Philip, thereby showing what was in 
his mind—viz., that the Apostles on that occasion were not to be con- 
sidered personally, *but rather prophetically, as St. Hilary says, as types 
of those whose duty it should be in all future ages to distribute the 
true Bread and wine, the Bread of Life and the Cup of Salvation, and 
he has thus furnished us with a most precious monument, proving the 
identity not only of Christian doctrine, but even of Christian ascetic 
symbolism, both in the East and the West.” 
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We would gladly comment on the chapter about the blood-stained 
phials, but we must hold our hand if we are not to exceed the limits 
at our disposal in our present number. Our last remark shall be 
as to the subject of a curious difference of opinion between the 
two authors of the’ volume of which we are speaking. There is an 
ancient representation of our Lord on a sarcophagus of the fourth 
century, which has to be considered in that interesting part of the 
work in which the question of His portraiture is discussed. It is 
figured at p. 221 of the volume, so that any reader may form his own 
opinion on the meaning of the scene. The two writers have mentioned 
it in two different chapters, and we find one saying that there can be 
no doubt that it represents the healing of the woman with an issue of 
blood, of which there is an earlier representation in the Cemetery of 
Pretextatus, while the other writer, later on, tells us that it is apparently 
the “ Noli me tangere,” the scene in the Garden with St. Mary Mag- 
dalene after the Resurrection. When such doctors disagree, it is pre- 
sumptuous to decide, but we cannot help hoping that this representa- 
tion may turn out to be that of the last-named scene. There is no 
attempt to represent any multitude, nor is the female figure touching 
the hem of our Lord’s garment. Both these things occur in the earlier 
representation. But we are led to form the wish which we have 
expressed by the fact that our Lord is figured as touching the head 
of the kneeling figure before Him. This is in exact and curious 
harmony with the ancient tradition, and supplies a very beautiful feature 
in the incident. We believe that those who have had the good fortune to 
see the head of St. Mary Magdalene at the Sainte Baume, will remember 
that there is a spot on the forehead which differs from the rest, as 
having on it some remains of skin or flesh, and it is said that was 
the spot on which our Lord’s finger rested when He touched the 
forehead of His beloved Saint. The back-ground of the scene seems 
more adapted to the hypothesis of which we speak than to the other, 
though the engraving in the page before us does not give the “smitten 
rock,” of which mention is made in the text (p. 256). 


3. The Land of Midian (revisited). By Richard F, Burton. In two volumes. 
London: C. Kegan Paul, and Co. 


This work of a well-known traveller derives its chief interest and 
importance from the completeness of the mineralogical survey of which 
it gives the results, and from the auspices under which the survey 
itself was made at the instigation of the ex-Khedive of Egypt, Osmail 
the First. The object of this second expedition into a territory so little 
known was to supplement the exploration already begun, and also to 
push forward to the south-east, into an interior part of the country 
scarely ever yet traversed by Europeans. The first volume of the 
present work keeps very closely to a description of the different forma- 
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tions and appearances of rock encountered, the prospects of a discovery 
of valuable ore, and the advisability of re-opening the ancient mines 
throughout a land once so wealthy as that of Midian. Although 
Captain Burton alludes to incident and adventure, these are not to be 
found within his book in their popular sense. Nor are many detailed 
descriptions of scenery to be met with, the chief illustration introduced 
to enliven the narrative turning rather upon the characteristics of the 
native tribes and of the individual officials at whose tender mercy the 
little expedition was often placed. Besides the metallurgical harvest 
gathered in, comprising twenty-five tons of specimens and revealing 
past industries in copper smelting and gold finding, in deposits of 
sulphur and gypsum, and in turquoise, salt, and saltpetre mines, several 
novelties have been brought to light in geography and archeology. Of 
the former of these the principal instances are the El-Hurruh, a volcanic 
range lying inland and running parallel to the coast line of the Red Sea ; 
and the Wady-Hamz, the southern frontier of the Egyptian Midian, a 
wide valley hitherto ignored, or confused with others in the neighbour- 
hood. With respect to archeology, eighteen ruins of cities and towns 
were surveyed in North Midian, and many others are noticed as existing 
in the central part, while fifteen were observed towards the south. 

The Gulf of Akabah enters the Red Sea close to its northern arm, 
the Gulf of Suez, and about midway on its eastern shore stands Maghair 
Thu’ayb, the capital of Madyan proper, and the Madiama, which Ptolemy 
places amongst his “‘ Mesogeian towns.” ‘The following description of 
the scene around is typical of the general character of the land of 
Midian. “The appearance of the station-basin is novel, and not with- 
out its charms, especially when the sunset paints the plain with the red, 
red gold, and washes every barren peak with the tenderest, loveliest, 
rosy pink. Under an intensely clear sulphur-coloured sky rises a distant 
ruin of broken and chocolate-tinted trap hills, set off by pale hillocks, 
and white flats of gypsum, here and there crystallized by contact with 
the plutonics. The formation mostly stands up either in stiff cones, 
or in long spines and ridges, whose perpendicular wall-like crests are 
impossible to climb. The snowy cliffs rest upon shoulders disposed 
at the “angle of rest,” and the prevailing dull drab yellow of the 
base is mottled only where accidental fracture or fall exposes the 
glittering salt-like interior. The greater part of the old city was built 
of this alabaster-like material. When new, it must have been a scene 
in fairyland. The quoin-shaped hills of the foreground, all uptilted 
and cliffing to the north, show the curious mauve and red tints of 
the many-coloured clays. And that grandeur may not be wanting to 
the view, on the east rise the peak and pinnacle of the Almond 
Mountain, while northwards the Jebel El-Zanah, a huge dome, forms 
the horizon.” Near the town were discovered the first coins picked 
up in ancient Midian, being two hundred and _ fifty-eight in number. 
One was a silver oval, which may or may not have been a token, 
eleven were thick discs, differing from the normal type, the rest were 
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glued together by decay. Two are Roman, another a Constantius 
struck at Antioch, others were Egyptian coins. Of ruins revisited or 
brought anew to light by Burton some were very ancient, others were 
medizval. Thus of Jebel-re-Satra, in the same part of the country, 
the site may be old, but the present ruins belongs to the middle 
ages, dating probably from the ‘“‘ Mameluke” Sultans. Again, a sketch 
drawn in 1826 of the castle at Et Akabah overlooking the head of the 
gulf gives us a single compact building in good preservation, the towers 
being round, when all are square. The fort itself is evidently European, 
built when the Crusaders held the place, but it probably rests on Roman 
ruins. The Saracenic buildings may date from Saladin, they are now 
fast crumbling away. 

Captain Burton’s second volume is much richer in novelty and variety 
of subject than the preceding one. At Unnu-El-Harab, in the centre 
of Southern Midian, the explorers saw for the first time an open mine, 
scientifically worked in past ages. The upper dome was exposed and 
supported by short irregular pillars of rock, like the feet of some 
animal. Bats and lizards were the only inhabitants of the cave. Other 
traces of intelligent labour remain in implements for the crushing of 
quartz, which consist of rough basaltic lava for the rudest work, red 
and syenitic granite for the next stage, and lastly an admirable hand- 
mill of the compacted grey granite, smooth as glass and hard as iron. 
In the great Wady-Hamz, already referred to as being still further south, 
stand the classic remains of the Palace of Said the Bouve, according to 
Arab legend, but which are in fact an unexplained mystery of Greek or 
Roman architecture on so uncongenial a soil. Less than half a century 
ago, the locale was a mere tumulus, and the loose, yellow desert-sand 
will ere long bury the devastated walls in oblivion again. The “ Palace” 
is a Roman building of pure style, probably a temple or nymphaeum, 
built with alabaster of the secondary formation, and must originally have 
presented a surface of brilliant colouring. It was square in shape, and 
faced eastward with a slight inclination to the south. From the indica- 
tion thus given of the contents of these two volumes it will be seen that 
they will be read with interest by the painstaking student of the geo- 
logical formation, ancient industries, half-obliterated remains, and future 
capabilities of a country famous in both profound and ecclesiastical 
history. 





4. The Credentials of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. J. B. Bagshawe. London : 
Washbourne, 1879. 


This is an eminently practical exposition of the claims of the Living 
Teacher. Ritualism has made it clear to Catholic controversialists in 
England that the discussing one by one of minor points of doctrine is in 
general to be considered a waste of time and energy, rather than an 
undertaking profitable to souls. In a subject of debate which has long 
been fiercely contested in detail until nearly every line and letter can be 
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made to yield a pretext for angry altercation, it must in the nature of 
things be an easier task to produce one difficulty after another from the 
repertory always at hand than to provide a trenchant solution to each 
in its turn for the full convincing of reluctant minds. The man, who, 
impelled by conscience, resolves to sift the pretensions of the Catholic 
Church, would ordinarily be but too well-pleased if he could find his 
way to the conclusion that he was justified in rejecting them, for con- 
version from Protestantism in England almost always involves a severe 
effort, if not a painful wrench, or lengthened agony. But if once it can 
be put beyond all possible doubt and all honest denial that the Church 
of Rome possesses, truly and alone, authority from Christ to teach, there 
can be imagined no alternative for a Christian except to submit to her 
teaching, and from that moment difficulties, although they do not 
necessarily vanish from the mind, undergo a complete change of 
nature. They are thenceforth “ difficulties ” and nothing more, avowals 
of ignorance, not declarations of independence. If the Church has 
received a Divine commission to teach, then what she teaches is true, 
not because this or that scholar or clergyman condescends to approve 
what she teaches, but purely and simply and only because she 
teaches it. 

If, however, it be a more direct and compendious method of pro- 
ducing conviction, to leave the crowd of little objections behind and 
attack the cardinal question at once, it might be natural to suppose that 
in proportion to its higher controversial value this cardinal question 
would be more difficult of access. In reality it is not so. It is just 
as easy for an earnest inquirer to master the great, all-containing, 
principle of the vivum magisterium ag it is to accept the solution of 
one of the least influential of his minor objections. The,chief impedi- 
ment to a right understanding is a perpetual unwillingness to read 
Catholic explanations, except “as through a glass darkly,” with con- 
scious prejudice. The little book of which these remarks are intended 
to imply the commendation ought to secure a hearing since it is not 
written in,a contentious spirit or with irritating words ; and, where it 
does secure a hearing, there ought to be only one answer—an accept- 
ance of the credentials of the Catholic Church. 


5. Zhe Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. Mark Pattison. In two volumes. 
London: C. Kegan Paul, and Co. 

The object of the authoress, whose name will be at once recognized, 
is evidently to do that same service to the school of renaissance art in 
France, which has been already rendered to its rise and progress in 
Italy. Her two handsome volumes have achieved this work very fully 
and efficiently, in proportion to the limits which she has allowed herself. 
We suppose that a hearty admirer of the somewhat wearisome details 
and fantastic forms and overcharged draperies alternating with the all 
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too undraped nude of renaissance painting and sculpture, considers 
himself bound to be a cordial hater of the Gothic severity and simplicity 
which immediately preceded it. For our part we cannot see why there 
should not be full room within our admiration for the beauties in both 
styles. In this sense we have no sympathy with the rather crude and 
supercilious strictures passed by Mrs. Pattison on the older school in 
her introductory chapter. For the rest there is evidence of much study 
and research, the historical order is carefully followed, the styles of each 
artist are minutely compared, and the fields are successively traversed 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and the various branches of engraving 
and enamelling, as well as designing in pottery. Highly finished illus- 
trations give the reader examples under each heading, to place before 
his eye the characteristics described. 


6. Meditations and Frayers in honour of St. Catharine of Siena and other Saints. By 
Sister Mary Alphonsus, of the Third Order of St. Dominic. With a sketch of 
her life. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1879. 


This little book of pious exercises, consisting chiefly of two novenas 
of meditations in honour of the two Dominican Saints, St. Catharine of 
Siena and St. Rose of Lima, is published from writings left by one who 
was sanctified by much suffering. Sister Mary Alphonsus was once well 
known under another name. “ Mary” of the Jaton, the impassioned 
writer of patriotic and sentimental songs, was quite a popular heroine in 
the years which immediately preceded the collapse of the ‘“ Young 
Ireland Movement.” She began to publish poetry at “ sweet seventeen,” 
and her first effort met with so kind a welcome that for the three years 
following she gave free scope to her power of rapid versification ; and 
as long as she was willing and able to write, her lyrics were eagerly 
received. Among her own friends she was remarkable for a sensitive 
timidity, which seemed strangely at variance with the martial ardour of 
her war-songs, and there was no romantic passage in her innocent life to 
lend support to the fervent vows which she uttered pen in hand; but 
she had shown on several occasions that she was not wanting in strength 
of will. When all her patriotic hopes sank in the crash of 1848, she 
found on the bed of sickness a nobler ambition and a higher vocation. 
She had always been an excellent Catholic, but from that time she 
renounced the vanity of worldly applause, and gave herself to God. 
For many years her poetical gift seemed to have deserted her, but she 
received it back in answer to her prayer that she might make amends 
for having used it in her former life for the world, and not for God. 
All the prayers which are found in this little collection breathe a spirit 
of deep humility and determination to conquer self. 
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7. Hours in a Library. Third Series. By Leslie Stephen. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1879. 

In this series of critical sketches, reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine, Mr. Stephen supplies very pleasant reading about Massinger, 
Fielding, Cowper, and Rousseau, the First Edinburgh Reviewers, Words- 
worth, Landor, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, and Charles Kingsley. He 
has studied in a kindly spirit not only the written style, but the tone of 
mind and mode of thought, of the authors whom he selects for elucida- 
tion. Praise falls from his pen more readily than blame. The essay 
on the work done by the Edinburgh Reviewers is especially suggestive. 
The contrast between Jeffrey and Sydney Smith is well seized. The 
former was generally considered in his own day, and certainly con- 
sidered himself, the accepted arbiter of the destinies of young aspirants 
after literary fame. Yet he only seemed to be a leader of thought, 
while in reality he was endorsing the current opinion of the refined 
society of the period. ‘The greatest triumph that a literary critic can 
win is the early recognition of genius not yet appreciated by his con- 
temporaries.” Jeffrey cannot claim this praise. Beyond a kind notice 
of poor Keats, which may have been in part elicited by the necessity of 
contradicting the Quarterly, he never encouraged a rising genius. It 
is not once and again that he was wrong, as when he said of Words- 
worth’s Zxcursion, “This will never do,” but he was systematically 
wrong. There are upon this subject many excellent remarks which we 
should have been glad to be able to quote: 


So long as a man says sincerely what he thinks, he tells us something 
worth knowing. Unluckily, this is just where Jeffrey is apt to fail ; though 
he affects to be a dictator, he is really a follower of the fashion. He could 
put up with Rogers’ flattest “correctness,” Moore’s most intolerable tinsel, 
and even Southey’s most ponderous epic poetry, because admiration was 
respectable. . . . The earlier thunders of the Edinburgh Review have lost 
their terrors, because they are in fact mere echoes of commonplace opinion. 
They are often clever enough, and have all the air of judicial authority, but 
we feel that they are empty shams, concealing no solid core of strong 
personal feeling even of the perverse variety. The critic has been asking 
himself, not “ What do I feel?” but “ What is the correct remark to make ?” 


It is amusing to read Jeffrey's very last critique of October, 
1829, with its blundering apportionment to different poets of their 
respective chances of immortal fame. “It seems,” as Mr. Stephen says, 
“almost incredible now that any sane critic should pick out Rogers 
and Campbell as the sole enduring relics from the age of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Byron.” 
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Ve 


| properly nourished frame.”—The Civil Service Gazette. 





** MaANuFAcTURE oF Cocoa.—We will now give an 
| account of the process adopted by Messrs. Jam:s Epps 
| and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works 
in the : Road, London.”—See Article in Cassell’s 
| Houschold Guide. 

MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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LONDON, 
Makers of EPPS’S GLYCERINE FUFUBES, for Throat Irritation. j 














